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The Week. 


From time to time we are told that the or- 
ganizations formed by workingmen have been 
largely extended and perfected; that they 
command so-and-so many hundred thousands 
of votes in the country; that they will soon 
run candidates of their own for State and pa- 
tional offices; and that they are going to revo- 
lutionize our politics from top to bottom. 
Such statements seem to make but little 
impression upon the general public, but they 
are undoubtedly to a very large extent be- 
lieved by the workingmen themselves. If there 
is a State in which workingmen’s organizations 
should be able to acquire political strength, it 
is Pennsylvania. Some three or four months 
ago, indeed, the leaders of the ‘‘ workingmen’s 
party ” in that State proclaimed that they had 
the controlling power of the future in their 
hands, and that they should not be in the least 
surprised if they carried the State election 
this year. They pretended to have 75,000 
voters enrolled in their organizations as a nu- 
cleus round which all outside sympathizers 
with their cause would rally. They nominated 
Thomas A. Armstrong, of Pittsburgh, as 
their candidate for the Governorship, who 
had already been nominated by the Greenback 
party, so as to concentrate the efforts of all 
those elewents whose objects were in any way 
akin toeach other. Inasmuch as the Greenback 
party of Pennsylvania had polled about 20,000 
votes in the election of 1880, their alliance 
seemed to be a desirable one. Mr. Armstrong 
thus became the candidate of the ‘‘ Greenback- 
Labor party.” When the votes were counted it 
was found that he had received about 22,500 of 
them, only 2,500 more than the Greenbackers 
had polled in 1880, and 52,500 less than the 
Workingmen’s party pretended to have enrolled 
in their organization. 











There is much perturbation in Massachu- 
setts over the choice of Senator Hoar’s succes- 
sor. It seems to betaken for granted that he 
is not to have another term, though no defi- 
nite reason is given. His capacity, and in- 
tegrity, and fidelity are not denied by any- 
body, but, as well as we can make out, the 
fault found with him is that he is zealous 
about things on which he ought to be luke- 
warm, and lukewarm about things on which he 
ought to be zealous, and is, accordingly, not 
in sympathy with what seem to be the 
dominating tendencies of the party at this 
moment. For instance, he is all aglow about 
the tariff just as it is, while his attitude 
toward civil-service reform is one of great 
calm, to say the least. Then, those who 
most fully concede his honesty, feel as if the 
honesty of a man who could approve of the 
River and Harbor Bill is, like a loaded gun, 
a dangerous thing to have in the house. In 
addition to this, too, the triumph of But- 
ler is looked upon as in some mysterious 
_ Way @ popular condemnation of ‘‘ the Hoars,” 
“and an intimation that there ought to be a 





change in the Senatoria! delegation. Governor 
Long is more talked of than anybody else, 
and seems to be the one generally recognized 
‘rising man ” in Massachusetts politics at this 
moment; but he is youny, and can wait, and 
probably would be cisposed to subordinate 
his claims to Mr. Hoar’s if the friends of the 
latter were in a better humor and showed 
more reserve in vindicating him. 


Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., has, in the Springfield 
Republican, suggested the name of Gen. Fran- 
cis A. Walker for the benefit of those who 
at crises like the present are on the lookout 
for ‘the ideal thing.” There is no question 
whatever that in these days General Walker is 
exactly the kind of man Massachusetts ought 
to have in the Senate, and there is just as 
little that he is the kind of man she must have, 
if she is determined to retain, or some would 
say regain, the influence she possessed in the 
national forum during the long conflict with 
slavery. The times are changed, and both 
States and men need te change with the times 
if they wish to be ‘‘ heroes in the strife.” But 
unfortunately General Waiker has ‘“ gone 
back” on Mr. Adams by declaring for Mr. 
Hoar—a fresh illustration of the uncertainties 
of politics. 





The appointment of Mr. Trescot and Gene- 
ral Grant as a commission to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with Mexico leaves, as the 
French say, much to be desired. It is no im- 
peachment of the perspicacity or sagacity of 
these gentlemen to say that the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty by a law- 
yer and a soldier is a decided and not 
very useful novelty in statecraft. Nei- 
ther of them can possibly know enough of 
trade or commerce, past, present, or future, 
to negotiate a treaty of this sort properly. It 
ought to be done by experienced business 
men, with the aid, perhaps, of alawyer. We 
ought at the same time to point out to our 
protectionist friends that a commercial treaty 
will promote that accursed thiny, a freer in- 
terchange of commodities. The Mexicans will 
not enter into a treaty binding them to buy 
more of our goods than they are now doing for 
gold, yet this is the only kind of treaty 
which, on the protectionist theory, could do us 
any good. An arrangement for more barter 
will draw after it the ruin from which 
the tariff has so long saved us. A true com- 
mercial treaty on the American plan ought to 
bind the Mexicans to senda certain amount of 
gold in a bag for the purchase of goods into 
this country every year, or else to move into 
this country and consume our manufactures 
on the spot. 





The Chicago Board of Trade, after some 
years of experimentation, has decided to re- 
scind the rule which prohibits “corners in 
grain.” This rule did not assume to prevent 
persons from buying up all the grain in the 
market, but if they did so, and then bought 
options for still more grain which the sellers 
could not deliver, the Board would not re- 
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cognize such option contracts, and would not 
enforce them by expelling the defaulting mem- 
bers, but would, in case of appeal, fix a price 
at which contracts should be settled. A few 
years’ experience has shown, as might have 
been anticipated, that short sellers, instead of 
relying wholly on their own wits and exer 
cising prudence to keep out of the hands of the 
cornerers, have relied largely upon the Arbi 
tration Committee of the Board to help them 
out of scrapes. In other words, they have 
taken more risks than they would have taken 
if the anti-corner rule had not been in force 
Things have gone on from bad to worse till 
a contract on the Board of Trade has ceased to 
have any binding force, except in the sense 
of honor of individual traders. Arbitrations 
have multiplied, and lawsuits have followed 
on the heels of arbitrations, and demoraliza 
tion has become so marked that the trade of 
the city has been perceptibly lessened, Under 
these circumstances, the Board has decided, 
wisely, to repeal the anti-corner rule, and let 
bulls and bears look out for themselves. 





The recent decision in the telegraph-consoli 
dation case seems to have had a remarkable 
effect upon Mr. Jay Gould’s views of the 
proper management of stock companies. An 
application has been made in his behalf to the 
Attorney-General for leave to begin a suit in 
the name of the people to vacate the charter 
of the Mutual Union Telegraph Company. If 
the case ever comes to trial there is likely to 
be a great deal of ‘‘laughter in the court.” 
Mr. Gould says in his aftidavit that, although 
the stock of the company is limited to 12,000 
shares and $1,200,000, it has issued in excess 
of that limit to the amount of 80,000 shares 
and $>,000,000. It is further complained that 
no adequate consideration has been paid for 
this stock. There will be laughter at this, be- 
cause, in such a state of facts, it would be ex- 
pected that Mr. Gould would appear as a 
defendant rather than a plaintiff. Peopie will 
remember the abortive proceeding of another 
Attorney-General to dissolve the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway because it had abused its 
franchise and issued many millions of stock 
for which there was nothing toshow. They 
will recall the manipulation of the shares of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
other watering processes, with which the 
name of Jay Gould is not wholly unconnected. 
The facility with which he turns against his 
opponents the weapons of accusations of 
illegal and unscrupulous methods so often 
directed against himself, will afford much 
amusement. If his course implies a real 
change of heart, if he has resolved henceforth 
to countenance none but regular and honest 
methods in the transactions of stock compa- 
nies, very few will doubt that a period of re- 
form has set in with great violence. 





Mr. F. B. Tburber’s monograph on postal 
telegraphy, which comes before the public in 
the form of a report to the Board of Trade 
and Transportation, favors the purchase by 
the Government of the existing telegraph 
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lines in the country, to be operated hereafter 
as a branch of the Post-oflice Department. 
Mr. Thurber estimates that the actual cost of 
the Western Union lines has not exceeded 
$16,000,000, yet he favors their purchase at 
their present market value—?. e., $80,000,000 
at 82, or $65,600,000 plus the outstanding 
bonds of the company. The other com- 
panies—the Mutual Union, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the American Rapid, and sundry small 
companies scattered here and there—would be 
entitled to the same treatment, which would 
bring the total cost, including their bonded 
indebtedness, up to $100,000,000 or more. 
All this for property which, by the hypothesis, 
could be duplicated for, say, $25,000,000. The 
proposition strikes us as sufficiently generous, 
and one which the Western Union Company 
would readily accept, considering the vul- 
nerable nature of a property exposed to such 
incessant competition. We doubt whether 
Congress could be induced to pay such a 
bonus for the plant, but, on the other hand, 
it would be unfair for the Government to 
employ the revenues derived from the whole 
people to destroy the property of a portion. If 
the Western Union can make head against its 
competitors, present und prospective, well and 
good, The Government ought not to interfere 
either to confiscate its property or to save it 
from apprehended loss. The time has not 
come, in our judgment, for embarking in this 
enterprise. Mr, Thurber makes light of the 
objection that the civil service of the United 
States is not adapted to the assumption of new 
duties of enormous magnitude like that of ope- 
rating the telegraph system of the country. He 
says that the argument would be equally valid 
to justify the abandonment of the Post-office 
Department to private enterprise. This is like 
saying that a family which is already afflicted 
with measles might as well have the smallpox 
also. The Government has the Post-office 
now, and a pretty mess has been made of it, 
as shown by the Star-route trials. The Vost- 
office is a much less complicated machine than 
the telegraph, and the chances of corrup- 
tion and botch-work would be far greater in 
the latter than in the former. 


The greater complexity of the telegraph sys- 
tem than the postal consists mainly in two 
things: first, 1n the fact that all messages trans- 
mitted pass under the eyes of the transmitters, 
and the contents become known to them (except 
in the few cases where cipher is used), whereby 
the whole system becomes in its nature confi- 
dential; second, in the fact that the means of 
carriage have to be provided by the carrier of 
telegraphic messages, whereas the means of 
carrying letters are not provided by the Post- 
office, but only the arrangements for delivery at 
the end of the route. We are far from saying 
that these difficulties are insurmountable by 
the Government, but we do say that they 
ought not to be assumed until the public ser- 
vice is organized on a business basis. What 
would be the effect upon business of putting 
the chief offices of the telegraph service up as 
rewards to the Mikes, Barneys, and Johnnys 
of the Republican party, and then turning 
them all out at the end of four years in favor 
of the Mikes, Barneys, and Johnnys of the 
Democratic party? It may be thought that the 





abuses revealed by the Star-route trials are 
merely analogous to the defalcations which are 
going on more or less in banks and mercantile 
houses. We cannot agree to this view. These 
are analogous to defalcations of postmasters, 
and robberies of letters by carriers and clerks, 
which ure not infrequent. If it had been 
shown that the Superintendent of the Western 
Union Telegraph had been appointed for poli- 
tical reasons, in the first place, because he was 
strong in Indiana,” and had then been syste- 
matically robbing the company of millions of 
dollars for years and years, such a case would 
be analogous to what has been shown in the 
Star-route trials. 





The Star-route proceedings seem to resolve 
themselves into an inquiry into the causes of 
the failure of the first trial. ‘This investi- 
gation is interesting, and may be important, 
but it is much more to the purpose to 
push on to a second trial and secure a 
conviction of the thieves. _ That the whole 
policy of the defendants has been not to 
show their own innocence directly, but 
to discredit the prosecution indirectly, is suffi- 
ciently clear. One attempt in this direction 
is described by Mr. J. A. Walsh in a letter to 
Attorney-General Brewster. He repeats the 
story of his appearance before the Grand Jury 
of the District of Columbia in June, 1882, 
when Brady and Price were indicted on 
his testimony, which, he says, was equally 
adequate to the indictment of Senator Wil- 
liam P. Kellogg; of his reappearance be- 
fore another Grand Jury in the following 
month, when an indictment was refused 
on his testimony, and of the introduction by 
somebody to the jurors of a copy of the con- 
tested Senatorial election case of Spofford and 
Kellogg. Mr. Walsh argues that the impro- 
per use of this documentand the course of the 
jury in the matter were intended to save Kel- 
logg, and to throw doubt upon the testimony 
of Walsh in the Star-route trial, for which he 
had been subpoenaed as a witness. Nobody 
will be inclined to argue on the other side of 
this proposition. His account of the behavior 
of the members of the Grand Jury throws some 
light on the composition of juries in the Dis- 
trict: ‘“‘Such of them as did not tilt their 
chairs listlessly against the walls, resolved 
themselves into cross-examiners in the in- 
terest of the persons against whom I was tes- 
tifying, with the apparent motive of trying to 
exhaust the case of the Government in the 
Grand Jury room,” The best use to which 
the Attorney General can put this report is in 
redoubling the efforts of the prosecution to get 
a respectable jury on the next trial. Mr. 
Walsh urges him to inquire who furnished the 
Grand Jury with a copy of the Spofford- 
Kellogg case. However important such an 
inquiry may be, it can safely be postponed to 
the more pressing business of convicting 
Dorsey and Brady and the rest. 





The slackening in railroad construction has 
diminished the demand for steel rails, so that 
the price has fallen off from about fifty dol- 
lars to forty-two dollars within three months. 
Two of the Chicago companies, the Joliet and 
the North Chicago, are accordingly going to 
close their rolling mills, the reason being, of 








course, the very sufficient one that they can- 
not make rails at forty-two dollars at a 
profit. But Mr. O. B. Potter, the Presi- 
dent of the North Chicago Company, in ex- 
plaining the matter to a reporter, was not 
content with this. Nothing short of ‘‘three 
causes” would satisfy him. Besides the de- 
cline in prices, he gives high wages, which is 
of course included in the decline in prices, 
and the “ probability that Congress will re- 
duce the tariff to $14 per ton from $20, as at 
present.” But it is $28 at present, and what 
is talked cf is a reduction to $20. The allu- 
sion to the tariff, in fact, looks as if there 
was going to be some “ closing-down 
of works ” and “‘ dismissal of large bodies of 
skilled laborers” this winter to prevent Con- 
gressional interference with the tariff. It 
would, in fact, apparently be impossible to 
provide a tariff that would meet the wants of 
our iron and steel friends. When they have a 
high tariff, they ascribe their good times to its 
beneficent operation. When, under its stimu- 
lus, they make more iron than they can dis- 
pose of, they ascribe their bad times to the 
fear that it will be reduced. The truth is, 
that their perfect tariff would provide for the 
purchase of their surplus production by the 
Government, whenever the home demand fell 
off or the market was overstocked. No matter 
how high the tariff is made, they are sure to 
work up to it and over it, and then have 
no purchasers to turn to when the home con- 
sumption fails them. 





The negro voters in Beaufort County, South 
Carolina, where they number 5,415 to 836 
white, have been playing sadly into the hands 
of their enemies at the last election. They 
have elected one of the most notorious thieves 
of the Moses period, named Gantt, to the 
Legislature. He was at that time also a 
member of the Legislature, and was convicted 
of taking bribes freely, and swore himself that 
Treasurer Parker gave him $100 to vote for 
one bill. In fact, his terms were so low as to 
make him a diseredit to his own class. He 
has now been restored to public life. The 
worst revival is, however, that of Whipper, 
whom some of our readers will doubtless 
remember as one of the pattern colored 
rascals of 1875 or thereabouts. In that 
year his brother rascals actually elected him 
as Circuit Judge, along with Moses, the ex- 
Governor. He had been a member of the 
carpet-bag Legislature, where he stole very 
profusely. He furnished his rooms hand- 
somely at the public expense, and he took 
bribes right and left, and defaulted to the tune 
of $12,000 when Commissioner of the Sinking 
Fund. He ought undoubtedly to be in the 
penitentiary, but the colored voters apparently 
like that kind of man for Probate Judge. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the ex- 
ample the whites set them is not what it ought 
to be. It is not difficult in many parts of the 
North for a man convicted of corruption to 
get back to Congress or the Legislature, if he 
has a brazen front and does not flinch. There 
are cases of this kind ig nearly every State. 
The remedy, too, seems to lie rather in the 
hands of the kn@ves themselves than in those 
of the people. Gba are now so common, 
and are reéchged in so many newspapers, that 
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the moral ear of the public has grown a little 
dull, while its forgettulness is proverbial. So 
that if the accused does not run away or re- 
sign, and boldly declares that he is innocent 
as a lamb, he stands a good chance of regain- 
ing or retaining his place; but, to be complete- 
ly rehabilitated, he has generally to give up 
his old tricks. It is generally owing to 
his unwillingness or inability to do so that 
his final overthrow is effected. 





Mr. Henry George delivered a lecture on 
Monday evening, apparently in support of the 
thesis that ‘‘ when God sends mouths he sends 
meat”; that is to say, he demolished Mal- 
thus over again, using the arguments to that 
end which are found in his work on ‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty.’ De Laveleye, the Bel- 
gian professor, who has mixed so much 
fine sentiment in his own works on poli- 
tical economy that it is hard to separate his 
facts from his moral theories and religious 
musings, reviews Mr. George’s ‘ Progress and 
Poverty’ in the current number of the Con- 
temporary Review. He shows that Mr. 
George’s work has no scientific basis worth 
mentioning, but follows him in a flight 
through the empyrean of lofty hopes and 
fervid diction. The value of this class of 
writing would be much heightened if the 
writers would serve their facts and their fan- 
cies in different courses, so that the public 
could choose the course which they prefer. 
The majority would undoubtedly prefer the 
latter, because fine feeling is almost universally 
distributed—a fortunate circumstance for the 
human race—while the craving for facts is 
confined to a few, of whom Darwin and Mal- 
thus are melancholy examples. 





There bas been trouble at Opelika, Ala., 
the citizens having had a little riot, in which 
three of their number were shot. At Forest 
City, N. C., there hasalso been trouble among 
‘‘the most prominent citizens in the place.” 
First, Barnes King shot William Suttle, and 
then Suttle shot him. Then Gaither Front, 
not being fully satisfied with King’s condition, 
shot him again twice. Whereupon John Har- 
rell coming up, also ina critical and discon- 
tented frame of mind, fired two shots into 
Suttle. We believe, but are not quite sure, 
that both King and Suttle are dead. It now 
remains for Gaither Front and John Harrell to 
dispose of each other, and qaiet will reign 
once more among the prominent citizens. 
These occurrences, we need hardly say, will 
be much regretted all over the Scuth, and as 
Suttle and King regret them also, and Front 
and Harrell are going to regret them, it would 
be discourteous to make any further allusions 
to them. The three citizens who were killed 
at Opelika are provably sorry also. 





The war between Austria and Russia, for 
which extensive preparations were made in 
this city on Saturday by some of our contem- 
poraries, came to anend, as we anticipated, 
on Monday. The members of the Hunga- 
rian Delegation who raised the alarm are, it is 
announced, unofficial persons of no account, 
who are aljowed to wring the neck of the 


Russian eagle without causing any anxiety, 





The complete collapse of the opposition to 
the new rules of procedure introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons seems to 
indicate beyond question some kiud of under- 
standing with the Irish members, who are re- 
fraining from all serious opposition. The 
Tories believe this, and are very indignant 
over it, as if it were an act of peculiar base- 
ness, and are trying to get at the ‘true 
inwardness” of it by a committee of in- 
quiry into what they call the ‘Treaty 
of Kilmainhbam,” meaning thereby an al- 
leged arrangement under which Mr. Parnell 
was liberated from jail. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, totally denies any such arrangement, and 
challenges the inquiry. The true reason of 
Parnell’s liberation undoubtedly was that there 
was found to be no use in keeping him shut up 
any longer, and a letter of his opened up the 
prospect that he would behave differently in 
the House when he got back. Mr. John Morley 
says, in a late article in the Nineteenth Century, 
on the ‘‘ Irish Revolution,” that it is a point 
of honor with many English members not to 
accept any Irish measure proposed by an Irish- 
man, which is quite true. But this fuss over 
‘“‘the Treaty of Kilmainham” shows that 
there are many also who think that a private 
arrangement with Irish members, such as is 
made by the Ministry with English or Scotch 


members at nearly all important crises, to. 


make special concessions in return for sup- 
port or for abstinence from opposition, has 
something peculiarly dreadful about it. If 
Mr. Gladstone has disarmed Irish opposition, 
however, by promises of levislation, he has 
opened up the true road to Irish pacifica- 
tion. 





The most formidable piece of evidence yet 
produced against Arabi Pasha is that of Sulei- 
man Daud, who says he received orders 
from him to burn Alexandria and murder the 
Khedive. This is important, because 1t is ad- 
mitted on all hands that if Arabi had a hand 
in the destruction of the city nothing can save 
him. Arabi’s only answer to this is that 
Suleiman wanted to burn the city himself, 
and that he (Arabi) tried to prevent him, but 
could not do so. This defence, however, 
cuts both ways, because it weakens the plca 
that Arabi was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
National forces, and therefore, as a prisoner of 
war, not responsible to anybody for the man- 
ner in which he met the invaders. If his 
story about Suleiman be true, it makes him- 
self simply one of a party of mutineers, each 
of whom did whatever seemed good in his own 
eyes. If, as is expected, Nuri Bey, who com- 
manded at Ramleh, should corroborate Sulei- 
man, it would undoubtedly go hard wi.h Arabi. 
Anyhow, the precise position of England in the 
proceedings grows more and more puzzling. 
The theory of it now seems to be that England 
interfered for the complete restoration of the 
Khedive’s authority on every matter except 
the punishment of Arabi. When one asks 
why this exception is made, the answer is 
that the British public does not believe the 
Khedive would treat Arabi tairly; but it is 
hard to see why if he cannot be trusted with 
Arabi he can be trusted with the other five 
millions of Egyptians, 
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The fuller details received of the dispute 
between England and Spain, over the Cuban 
refugees, make it plain that it has a toler- 
ably serious side. The refugees are General 
Maceo and two others, who figured prominent- 
ly in the Cuban insurrection, and have since 
taeir surrender been confined at Ceuta, a 
Spanish convict station on the African coast, 
They recently made their escape to Gibraltar by 
way of Tangiers, and as soon as they disappeared 
the Spanish Minister gave notice to the British 
authorities at Gibraltar that ‘‘ three convicts ’ 
had escaped, and asked that if they turned up 
at Gibraltar they should be detained. Orders 
to that effect were accordingly given to the 
Enghsh police, without a suspicion that the — 
runaways were really political prisoners, 
When tbey landed at Gibraltar they were ar- 
rested and carried before a police magistrate, 
who, apparently, had misunderstood his in- 
structions, for he foithwith, without any in- 
quiry, sent them across the lines and delivered 
them to the Spanish gendarmerie. Now, 
it appears that there isan extradition treaty 
between England and Spain, very recently 
concluded, but it of course does not pro 
vide for the surrender of political crimi- 
nals, or for the surrender of any criminals 
except after inquiry before a magistrate to 
establish the fugitive’s identity, and to show 
that the offences with which be is charged are 
within the purview of the treaty. No such 
formality, or indeed any formality, was ob- 
served in the present case. The magistrate 
failed in his duty, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment got the men, it not under false pre- 
tences, by concealing a material fact. Under 
these circumstances the British Government 
have naturally asked for their return, and 
the Spanish Government, after full delidera- 
tion, have refused it. In other words, they 
have announced their intention to take ad- 
vantage of the mistake. 

It is, however, not at all likely that they 
will be allowed to keep them in peace. How- 
ever unwilling Mr. Gladstone might be in the 
present state of European politics to put pres- 
sure on a Power as weak as Snain, he can 
hardly avoid doing it ina case like the present 
which touches the British rightof asylum, 4 
point on which the Liberal party has always 
been extremely sensitive. He would probably 
have in coercing Spain what he bas not had in 
putting Arabi down—the united support of 
his party. There are some subjects on which 
al) Englishmen are Jingoes, and the security of 
political refugees on British soil is one of them. 
The Spanish defence is, we believe, that they 
found these men on Spanish soil, and that if 
they came there by a blunder of the British 
police, it is no affair of theirs. But then the 
blunder was undoubtedly due in the first in- 
stance to the niece of deception practised by 
them in giving notice of the escape of the 
‘«three convicts.” This was well calculated 
to throw the British off their guard, because 
they, of course, could hardly suppose that 
the Spaniards wou sk them to be on the 
lookout for criminals whom, under the treaty, 
they could not surrender. In fact, the plea 
is one which, if adupted as it is said to have 
been by the Cabinet, would do little credit to 
Spanish notions of honor. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


{ WEDNESDAY, November 15, to Turspay, November 21, 
1882, inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


A CABINET meeting was held in Washington 
on Friday. All the members except the At- 
torney-Gencral were present. The principal 
questions before the several executive depart- 
ments were discussed, with a view to their 
consideration in the President’s annual mes- 
sage to Congress. 


Chaplain Mullens, who has charge of edu- 
cation in the Army, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War says that considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the work of organizing 
and establishing post-schools and reading- 
rooms, and that there is a growing interest in 
these institutions among both officers and en- 
listed men, The average number of pupils 
who attended the day and night-schools dur- 
ing the year at all military posts and camps 
was as follows: Eniisted men, 1,586; children 
of enlisted men, 987; children of officers, 970; 
children of civilians, 412. 


The Chief of the Secret Service Division of 
the Treasury Department has submitted his 
report. It shows that the total number of ar- 
rests made by Secret Service agents and by 
local authorities for which a reward was paid 
from the funds of the Division was 335, the 
majority of which were for possessing, dealing 
in, and manufacturing and passing counter- 
feit money. The total amount of counterfeit 
money captured during the year was $8,830,- 
124 51. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that during the month of October there 
arrived in the customs districts of Baltimore, 
Boston, Detroit, Huron, Minnesota, New Or- 
leans, New York, Passamaquoddy, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco 45,965 immigrants. 
The number of immigrants arrived in the 
month of October, 1881, was 67,929. 

Secretary Folger has decided to allow hold- 
ers of three per cent. bonds of large denomi- 
nations to exchange them in corresponding 
amounts for bonds of smaller denominations, 
provided such holders are willing to waive any 
rights they may have, founded on priority of 
numbers, and consent to take newly numbered 
bonds. 

All the heads of divisions in the Post-office 
Department at Washington deny positively 
that there is any intention of making exten- 
sive removals of employees in their divisions. 
Assistant Postmaster-General Hatton indig- 
nantly denied the report that a number of 
clerks in his department, who had failed to re- 
spond freely to the assessment circular, were 
to be removed. He said he did not know 
whether his subordinates had paid their assess- 
ments or not, and that it was untrue that he 
had a list of those who had failed to con- 
tribute. 

The Post-office Inspectors who recently ex- 
amined the free-deliverv system of the city of 
New York, have submitted their report to the 
Department. They found the service, so far 
as deliveries and collections are concerned, 
conducted with more liberality than is really 
demanded by the patrons of the office. 


It is said that at the coming session of Con- 
gress the friends of cheap letter-postage will 
renew the efforts to secure a reduction of the 
letter rate from three to two cents, and that in 
view of the flourishing condition of the postal 
revenues they have strong hopes of success. 


The President has directed that all the Ex- 
ecutive departments at Washington be closed 
at noon on Saturday next in honor of the 
opening ceremonies of the Garfield Monument 
Fair at the Capitol. The President and the 
members of the Cabinet will participate in the 
ceremonies. Justice Stanley Matthews was to 
have delivered the oration, but he refused to 
serve unless the Committee could secure a 
suitable ball, and this they failed to do, 





The Congressional Committee appointed to 
investigate the condition of the Mississippi 
River, examined three river pilots at Helena, 
Arkansas, on Sunday, who agreed in testify- 
ing that, in their opinion, the river had not 
been improved by the Government work on it 
during the last twenty years, beyond the 
taking out of snags and the putting up of 
lights. They did not believe it to be possible 
to confine the river within prescribed limits. 
The Committee have declined a reception ten- 
dered them by the various commercial bodies 
of New Orleans. 


Mr. Hayes, President of the Tariff Commis- 


sion, in an interview said that the report of the 
Commission will be made to Congress when it 
reassem bles, and that it will be found to bean 
intelligent survey of the tariff and measures of 
reform. Mr. Hayes says that the Commission 
has been unfairly treated by the politicians, 
but that the public will sce, when the report is 
presented, that it has done its work faithfully 
and properly. 

The Canvassing Board appointed by the 
Edmunds Utah Commission, and consisting 
of three Gentiles and two Mormons, canvassed 
the vote for Delegate from Utah, and found 
23,089 votes for Cain (Mormon) to 4,880 for 
Van Zile (Gentile). Van Zile protested against 
the vote for Cain being counted, on the 
ground that he is a polygamist, but the Com- 
mission overruled the protest, on the ground 
that it was not specifically charged and proved 
that Cain is actually a polygamist. 

Governor-elect Pattison of Pennsylvania has 
declined the militia escort tendered bim for 
the day of his inauguration, on the ground 
that it involves useless and unnecessary ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 


The official returns of the Pennsylvania 
election give the total vote for Governor as 
743,803, and Pattison’s plurality 40,202. Stew- 
art, the Independent candidate, polled 43,743 
votes. 

The message of Governor Cobb, cf Alabama, 
which was sent to the State Legislature on 
Wednesday, shows the financial condition of 
the State to be excellent. The bonded debt 
is $9,407,800, and the amount of cash in 
the treasury on October 1, the end of the 
fiscal year, was $421,000. There has been 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent. in the 
assessed value of the property in the State 
during the last three years. The message 
recommends a reduction of taxation, as the 
State expenses have been greatly reduced in 
the last few years, and after paying all claims 
there has been a surplus in the treasury at 
the end of each year. 

The official count of the vote for Gover- 
nor in Alabama was made on Saturday in the 

resence of both Houses of the Legislature. 

t gives O’Neal, Democrat, 100,591; and Shef- 
field, Ind., 46,386. 


On Wednesday, Governor Alfred H. Col- 
quitt, of Georgia, was elected United States 
Senator by the State Legislature for the full 
term of six years, and Pope Barrow was elect- 
ed to fill the unexpired term of the late Sena- 
tor Hill. 

Senator David Davis, of Illinois, is reported 
to have said that he is nota candidate for re- 
election to the Senate, and has not made any 
canvass therefor, and that he expects to spend 
the remainder of his days in Bloomington 
after the expiration of his term of office in 
March next. 


The city government of New Orleans is in a 
bad way. The Chief of Police has resigned, 
and the incoming Mayor has offered the posi- 
tion to u number of persons, but has found no 
one who will accept it. Meanwhile the entire 
police force of the city only numbers about fifty 
men, the others having quit their beats with a 
knowledge that they can never be paid for 
their services. 

_ The Independents of New Orleans have 
been investigating the alleged election frauds 
in that city, and tbe results have been of a 
startling character. In one ward frauds have 








been discovered at every poll, the result of the 
election having been completely reversed by the 
Democratic election officers. In the Third 
Ward alone 1,500 fraudulent votes have 
already been detected. 


The freight agents of the Joint Executive 
Committee of the trunk-line railroads and 
their Western connections agreed on Thursday 
to advance cast-bound freight-rates on 1 basis 
of five cents per 100 pounds between Chicago 
and New York. The advance is to take place 
on December 1. The rates on the two prin- 
cipal classes of business—grain and provisions 
—will be thirty and thirty tive cents per 100 
pounds respectively. The Committee has de- 
cided that hereafter no rate on business be- 
tween terminal and intermediate pcints shall 
be made at a less figure than the proportionate 
through-rate from one terminal point to 
another. 


A despatch from Chicago says that the 
Joliet Iron and Steel Company has deter- 
mined to close its works on or before the 1st 
of December, and other Western companics 
making Bessemer stecl expect to follow suit 
speedily, thus throwing out of employment at 
least 20,000 skilled and unskilled workmen. 
The reasons assigned for this action are that 
a majority of Congress hostile to the main- 
tenance of the present tariff has bsen elected, 
and that the price of steel rails bas declined; 
and the companies propose to restrict their 
operations while there is time and the season 
is slack. The workmen are much depressed 
at the prospect. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
rendered a decision in favor of the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio in the dispute between 
the commonwealth and the company concern- 
ing taxes and. penalties claimed to be due the 
State by the latter. This decision ends along 
litigation. 

An electric storm of extraordinary intensity 
swept over the continent eastward from Og- 
den on Friday, and seriously interfered with 
the working of the telegraph wires. 


The yellow fever epidemic in Florida has 
subsided. Only one death and no new cases 
were reported at Pensacola on Monday. The 
Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad bas resumed 
the running of passenger-trains between Pen- 
sacola and Eastern points. 


Thereport from the a 
of the subscribers to the Irish Skirmisbing 
Fund was presented on Sunday. The report 
says that John J. Breslin and John Devoy per- 
verted the money from the purpose for which 
it was subscribed to their personal use, and 
were guilty ‘‘of infernal and despicable ras- 
cality as trustees of thefund.” The Commit- 
tee estimate that about $100,000 were con- 
tributed to the fund. The two rams which 
were built at a cost of about $4,000 and $32,000 
eee S are useless except as old iron. 
James O’Kelly spent nearly $10,000 of the 
fund in securing his election to Parliament. 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, is en- 
deavoring to have the body of John Howard 
Payne, the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
removed from Tunis to the United States. If 
it is found impossible to have the body 
brought here on a Government vessel, Mr. 
Corcoran will have the removal made at his 
own expense. 


FOREIGN. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
the second rule of procedure was adopted. On 
Thursdzy the third, fourth, and fifth rules 
were adopted. On Friday an amendment to 
the eighth rule, by Mr. Gladstone, exempting 
committee stages from the operation of the 
rule, was agreed to, and on Monday Mr. Glad- 
stone accepted an amendment providing that 
the rule shall not apply in nomioating sclect 
committees. The rule, as amended, was then 
carried. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
Thomas Dickson, Liberal, asked whether, con- 
sidering the difficulties whigh have arisen in 
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the working of the Arrears of Rent Act, the 
Government would not introduce a bill extend- 
ing for three months the time for the payment 
of arrears due November 1, 1881. Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that it would be difficult to 
amend theact this session, but the Government 
would do its best to prevent the benevolent in- 
tentions of Parliament from being defeated. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Trevelyan informed Mr. Parnell that the 
unions in the western part of Ireland had 
been ordered to relieve the distressed people, 
and that the Local Government Board had 
instructed the inspectors to see that the ar- 
rangements were sufficient and that the relief 
measures were not interfered with for the 
want of funds. Mr Trevelyan also said that 
up to the 15th inst. the applications under the 
Arrears of Rent Act had reached 14,167, and 
that the Land Commissioners hoped to settle 
before the 30th inst. all cases lodged prior to 
November 25. Mr. Courtney informed Mr. 
Parnell that up to the present time the appli- 
cations under the Land Act by tenants for 
loans to improve their holdings numbered 
625, of which 310 had been granted, 210 were 
inadmissible, and the remainder were being 
investigated. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr, 
Gladstone moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate on the procedure rules, in redemption of 
his promise to give Mr. Yorke an opportunity 
to move the appointment of a select committee 
to inquire into the so-called Kilmainham 
treaty. Mr. Laboucbere, opposing the motion 
for adjournment, talked till the close of the 
session of the House, and on Tuesday Mr. 
Gladstone refused to allow Mr. Yorke further 
opportunity for discussing the subject. 


On Tuesday the eighth procedure rule rela- 
tive to the suspension of members was taken 
up. Mr. Gladstone offered an amendment, 
which was agreed to, that the term of suspen- 
sion for a second offence be reduced from a 
month to a fortnight, and that for a third 
offence the suspension be for a month instead 
of for the remainder of the session. 

Sir Stafford Northcote will go to the Medi- 
terranean shortly for his health. During his 
absence the Right Hon. Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross will act as leader of the Opposition. 


Tennyson’s new play, ‘‘ Promise of May,” 
has met with a complete failure in England. 
The critics agree in condemning it, saying 
that it is crude in conception, clumsy in struc- 
ture, weak and often puerle in dialogue, and 
totaily devoid of dramatic quality. 

Ten thousand persons attended a meeting of 
the Irish National League at Tulsk, Ireland, 
on Monday. Among the speakers were Messrs. 
Sullivan and O’Kelly, members of Parliament. 
The latter referred to what he called the efforts 
of Mr. Davitt to split the Irish party, and said 
they were tantamount to stabbing Ireland in 
in the back. He threatened to resign his seat 
if the country wavered im its allegiance to 
Mr. Parnell, and advised the farmers to take 
advantage of the Arrears of Rent Act. Votes 
of confidence in the speakers were carried. 


Patrick Joyce and Patrick Casey, who have 
been on trial for the murder of the Joyce 
family in Ireland, bave been found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged on the 15th of De- 
cember. The jury deliberated only eight 
minutes. Joyce heard the verdict calmly, 
and protested that he was not guilty. 


Queen Victoria reviewed the troops which 
have returned from Egypt in London on 
Saturday. There were about 5,000 troops in 
line, but the spectators are said to have ex- 
ceeded a miilion. The appearance and de- 
meanor of the troops were excellent. The 
streets were decorated, and the enthusiasm 
gee. General Wolseley, the Guards, the 
ndian troops, the Naval Brigade, the Seaforth 
Highlanders, and the Trish Fusileers 
were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The Queen presented war medals to two 
representatives of each regiment, 





The health of the troops composing the 
British Army of Occupation in Egypt is im- 
proving, and the average mortality among 
the 600 sick men is now only one daily, 
against six last week. 


The British Government has declined to 
entertain the renewed proposal of the Porte 
for the despatch of Servir Pasha to Egypt as 
Ottoman Commissioner. 


Suleiman Daud was examined before the 
Prosecution Committee in Cairo on Wednes- 
day. He admitted that he gave the order to 
fire Alexandria, but alleged that he had re- 
ceived peremptory orders to do so from Arabi, 
who, when a general conflagration was at first 
apparent, sent ins'ructions several times to 
Suleiman to fire more points atatime. Sulei- 
man further alleged that when the Ramleh 
Palace was surrounded by troops on July 12, 
Arabi ordered him to murder the Khedive. It 
is said that Nuri Bey, who commanded the 
troops surrounding Ramleh, has given evi- 
dence corroborating that of Suleiman Daud. 
According to a despatch from Cairo on Satur- 
day, however, the latter’s testimony was gene- 
rally discredited. 


Along affidavit by M. Ninet, formerly Arabi’s 
adviser, has been published. It declares that 
Arabi endeavored to prevent incendiarism, and 
protected Christians. 

Messrs. Broadley and Napier, Arabi Pasha’s 
counsel, have written to the London Zivmes in 
regard tothetrial. Theysay that the prisoners 
will prove that the Porte approved their ac- 
tion from first to last; that the Khedive for 
some time wavered between the retrograde 
party and the Nationalists, but that he acqui- 
esced in the early phases of the resistance. 
They also say that they will prove the recent 
war to have been the most humanely conduct- 
ed of any in the history of the nation, and that 
the efforts of the leaders were uniformly di- 
rected to secure the safety of person and pro- 
perty. 

The Egyptian troops ordered to Sudan have 
been deserting in such large numbers that, as 
a@ measure of precaution, the arms and ammu- 
nition required for the expedition are being 
forwarded separately. 

At the opening of the Landtag on Tuesday, 
the 14th instant, the Emperor William in his 
speech laid special stress on the necessity for 
abolishing the four lower grades of class-taxes, 
which he said pressed harshly upon the lower 
classes, and for putting a speedy end to the 
oppressive distraints connected with the levy- 
ing of this impost. A sacrifice of 7,000,000 
murks of revenue would be involved by the 
adoption of this plan. 

The Prussian Minister of Finance made his 
budget statement in the Diet on Saturday. 
The deficit, which will be met by a loan, is 
31,100,000 marks. The decrease in the re- 
venue caused by the abolition of the lowest 
grades of class-taxes is to be met by a li- 
cense tax on the sale of liquor and tobacco. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Saturday a bill ratifymg M. de Brazza’s 
Congo treaty was read and received with ap- 
plause. Urgency was declared for it. M. 
Roche brought forward his interpellation ac- 
cusing M. de Freycinet, late President of the 
Council, of having when in office illegally 
allotted 50,000 francs to the Archbishop of 
Algiers, after a motion to grant that amount 
had been rejected by the Chamber. Minister 
Fallieres explained that the allotment was in 
repayment of advances made by the Arch- 
bishop, who had _patriotically promoted 
French influence in Tunis at a great personal 
sacrifice. On Tuesday the Congo treaty was 
ratified. 


On Monday, the estimates for the Foreign 
Office were discu M. Duclerc, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, opposed the amendment 
offered by a Radical member for the abolition 
of the Embassy at the Vatican. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 339 to 171. 
A proposition was then made that the Am- 
bassador be replaced by a chargé d'affaires, 





M. Duclere said that if this motion were 
carried he should resign. It was rejected by 
a vote of 339 to 147. 

Twenty-five persons, three of whom were 
foreigners, were arrested in Lyons on Sunday 
on the charge of being members of an associa- 
tion formed for the purpose of fomenting 
strikes among workmen, obtaining a general 
division of property, and destroying senti- 
ments of patriotism among the people. 

The French imports during tbe past ten 
months, compared with the same period of 
1881, show an increase of 75,000,000 francs, 
and the exports an increase of 175,000,000 
francs. 


The recommendations of the Conference on 
Submarine Cables, recently held in Paris, 
have been published. The principal of them 
are that wilful damage to cables shall be 
punishable, and damages recovered by civil 
uction; that fishing-boats and other vessels 
shall be bound to keep a mile distant from 
ships laying cables, and tbat fishing-boats 
losing gear in endeavoring to avoid cables 
shall be able to recover against the compa- 
nies, 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that the 
students of the University of Kazan, in conse- 
quence of the severity of the police regulations, 
created disordeis, and that the University has 
been closed. In consequence, also, of aggra- 
vating orders issued by the Curator of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, an active demonstra- 
tion of dissatisfaction by the students is an- 
ticipated. 

A despatch to the London Daily News from 
Berlin says that great importance is attached 
to the visit of M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, to Prince Bismarck. It is consid- 
ered as a fresh proof that Russia is making 
friendly advances to Germany. 

The Secretary of the Russian Embassy at 
Constantinople has been sent to Rumelia to 
investigate the causes of disagreement between 
the Russian Consul-General und the Governor- 
General of the Province. The latter recently 
objected to the high-handed demeanor of the 
Consul-General, and demanded his recall. 

The Spanish Ministerial papers say that, 
while the Ministry are conscious of the im- 
portance of the adhesion of the Republican 
party to the throne, they cannot admit the 
principle of a reform of the Constitution. The 
union of Sefior Martos and his followers is 
much discussed by the press. The Ministerial 
papers affect to doubt the sincerity of the con- 
version. A sem1-official journal states that at 
a recent Cabinet council the Minister of Fi- 
nance declared that, despite the exceptional 
condition of aifsirs in some provinces, owing 
to bad crops, the revenue had. considerably in- 
creased. He said that the financial measures 
he had introduced had produced very satisfac- 
tory results. 


A royal decree has been issued, summoning 
the Spanish Cortes to meet on December 4. 

The infant Princess of Spain was baptized 
in Madrid on Saturday in the presence of the 
members of the Court, the Spanish Ministers, 
the representatives of foreign Powers, and depu- 
tations from the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
tics. The Empress of Austria was represented 
by o Queen’s mother, as sponsor for the 
child. 


Two imperial decrees have bren published 
in China on the subject of the banishment of 
the ex-Regent of Coreato Pao-Ting. The first 
announces the necessity of carrying out the 
sentence, notwithstanding an appeal for cle- 
mency from the King of Corea; and the sec- 
ond acknowledges the receipt of further pet- 
tions for mercy from the same source, and re- 
cognizes the filial feeling of the King of 
Corea, but forbids him 1o renew the topic, 
while giving permission that a messenger from 
Corea may visit the ex-Regent once a year to 
inquire aiter his health. The Japanese War 
Department estimates the cost of the prepara- 
tory demonstration in the Corean affair at 
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THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


Tae Boston Jerald has some very just obser- 
vations on the badinage exchanged between 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, and his 
successor, General Butler, at a dinner given to 
them last week, by Mr. Ames, the new Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Governor Long was full 
of compliments and complimentary jests, 
which Butler received with a kind of surly 
humor, that had, we are bound to say, under 
the circumstances, a good deal of dignity in it. 
The general effect of the Governor’s jokes was, 
as the Herald points out, to make it appear 
that ‘“‘the recent hot political campaign was 
only a game.” That is undoubtedly what it 
was to Butler, but if the people who opposed 
Butler’s election and heaped abuse on him 
during the canvass should now confess, either 
directly or indirectly, that they too thought 
‘‘it was only a game,” it would go far to 
prove that Butler was as good a Governor 
as Massachusetts deserves—as good as even 
the minority which voted against him de- 
serves. Butler’s plan of campaign is to say 
whatever comes into his head by way of dam- 
aging his opponents. He invents nearly all 
his facts and figures, and bases on these inven- 
tions the most villanous slanders against his 
rivals and enemies. He has, for instance, ac- 
cused the State administration of which Gov- 
ernor Long is the head, of the grossest corrup- 
tion. The Boston Republican papers, too, 
were filled during the late campaign with sto- 
ries of Butler’s corruption, falsehood, and 
general baseness, to most of which we believe 
he has no answer whatever, and which have 
stood unshaken and indeed unimpeached 
through twenty years of active service. 

Now, we submit respectfully that Massachu- 
setts Republicans, although it is the part of 
wisdom to accept with a good grace the results 
of the popular vote, and even to extract whole- 
some lessons from their defeat, cannot afford 
to treat their opposition to the victorious can- 
didate as simply a bit of laborious humor. 
They cannot afford, after conducting a cam- 
paign on moral issues, to confess the whole 
thing to be a grand joke, and chuckle over it 
with their enemy, and poke him in the ribs. 
Their seriousness and their morality constitute 
almost’ the whole claim of the Republican 
party on the confidence of the people of the 
State. They propose nothing in the way of 
legislation which is better than what the But- 
lerites offer. If they are not more conscien- 
tious, truthful, clean-handed, and public-spirit- 
ed than Butler and his following, there was no 
good reason for opposing him. 

We hear a good deal nowadays, and we can- 
not hear too much, of the effect on the rising 
generation of the spectacle offered by the do- 
ings of their elders in politics and in the ad- 
ministration of justice. There is a great cry 
from the decent people of Missouri about the 
effect on the boys of the féting of Frank 
James, the murderer and robber, which is now 
going on there, and of the production in the 
local theatres of a dramatization of the career 
of Jesse James, his deceased brother. There 
is no doubt it is all very horrible, and that the 
boys of that region must be very peculiar if 
it does not sow the seeds of crime in many 
of them. But may we not also safely 
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predict that many a Massachusetts boy will 
suffer irretrievable moral damage, will be- 
come a worse citizen and a worse man, from 
finding that his father’s denunciations of the 
Claimant, as a liar, and falsifier, and bribe- 
taker, and converter to his own use, either 
were all campaign gammon, or, if seriously 
meant, constitute no obstacle to jovial rela- 
tions with the new Governor, and even fur- 
nish material for an interchange of jokes 
with him? There is an enormous amount of 
silent education in every canvass. Boys are 
not corrupted politically by the badness 
of the Mikes and Barneys and Bens as long 
as they see their fathers fighting it valiantly. 
In fact, the spectacle is a lesson in patriotism, 
and a promoter of high aims. But if, when 
the struggle is over, they see their fathers 
hobnobbing with Mike and Barney and Ben, 
and laughing over their respective hes and 
charges, does it not give them a little glimpse of 
the bottomless pit? There is much balderdash 
talked by politicians about the pernicious 1n- 
fluence of the politica] ‘‘cynic” in our day, 
but could the great Cynic himself desire any- 
thing better than such a scene as an aid in 
destroying reverence for all things human? 





THE DEMOCRATS AND THE FI- 
NANCES. 


Tue rock upon which the Democratic party 
has foundered after every temporary triumph 
that it has gained in recent years, has been 
the public finances. It bas repeatedly dashed 
its own fair prospects by proclaiming its in- 
tention to pay «ff the bonds with greenbacks, 
and to abolish the nationa] banks. It has also 
held an attitude of ‘‘hostility to capital” in 
general sufficiently pronounced to excite the 
fears of the well-to-do classes, and to cause 
them to put forth unwonted exertions in every 
Presidential election to prevent the party from 
seizing the Executive power and reaching a 
position where it might do great mischief. 
The Democratic party will control the next 
House of Representatives. The Senate will 
stand Republicans 38, Democrats 36, Read- 
justers 2. The Executive being in the hinds 
of the Republicans, the opportunity to work 
positive harm will be small, but on the other 
hand there will be measures of importance re- 
quiring affirmative legislation during the next 
two years upon which a Democratic majority 
in one branch of Congress can, if so disposed, 
do a great deal of harm. Before the end of 
1888 the Government will, in all probability, 
have paid off all the three and one-half per 
cent. bonds, including some $30,000,000 held 
by the Treasury as security for national-bank 
circulation. When these are out of the way 
the three per cents will begin to be drawn 
in. Nearly $200,000,000 of these are held 
as security for bank notes. In short, the 
question of dealing with one of the ;ravest 
problems of finance will be forced upon 
the attention of the next Congress, and 
its solution one way or the other cannot 
be avoided, for if it is not met by some 
legislative action, it will resolve itself. The 
banks will begin to lose their circulating 
notes by the withdrawal of their security 
bonds before the end of next year, and after 
that time will lose them rapidly. This will be 
contraction of the currency of an artificial, 








and therefore disturbing, character. It may 
be said that the banks can avoid this extremi- 
ty by buying and depositing four per cent. 
bonds as the threes are paid off. This will be 
practically impossible, for the reason tbat the 
fours cannot be bought in the open market in 
sufficient amounts without carrying the pre- 
mium to a point at which the issuing of bank 
notes upon them would be uvprofitable. 

If the Democrats remain true to their re- 
cent, though not to their older, traditions, they 
will embrace this opportunity to destroy the 
national banks, or allow them to be destroyed, 
so far as their note issues are concerned, by the 
progress of events, and to substitute green- 
hacks in place of them. The Republican 
party will oppose the latter step upon grounds 
of impracticability and unconstitutionality; 
and if both parties stand firm, there will be a 
deadlock, resulting in contraction. It has 
been suggested that means may be taken to 
reduce taxes to a point at which there will be 
no surplus revenue to redeem the bonds with. 
This policy would imply a permanent national 
debt—a policy which the people would not 
and ought not to tolerate. It is plain to any 
observer of the current of public opinion that 
the nearer we come to seeing the end of the 
debt, the more determined are the people to 
see the end of 1t. No party, in our judgment, 
could safely put itself on the platform of an 
everlasting national debt. The Democratic 
party, with all its proneness to blunder, is not 
likely to make that particular blunder. 

To devise a plan by which national-bank 
notes shall be made secure, even after the 
bonds are paid off, is not by any means an 
impossibility, but it is likely to prove a grand 
puzzle to a Democratic Congress. To them 
it will seem the shortest way of dealing with 
the question to double the present issue of 
greenbacks. But the Government will have 
no use for these greenbacks except to pay its 
own debts, and it will have no debts to 
pay till 1891, when the 4} per cent. bonds 
mature. Even 1f we should allow that the plan 
were constitutional, it would be pernicious in 
the last degree. 

Another plan, short and mischievous, but 
not so bad asthe greenback plan, would be 
to repeal the tax on State-bank notes. We 
need not recount the evils that would follow 
the reintroduction of that system, since all 
persons whose recollection goes back to the 
ante-war period can easily recall them. 
Nevertheless, the old system is still popular in 
the South, and a movement to revive it would 
probably receive the bulk of the votes of that 
region. But the Northern Democrats and all 
the Republicans may be counted on to oppose 
and prevent it. 

It behooves the leaders of the Democratic 
party (for there are some among them who 
understand these questions, and huve already 
discerned the responsibilities imposed upon 
them by the late elections) to make the best 
use of their time from now until the meeting 
of the next Congress. They have a perplex- 
ing problem to deal with, and a bard road to 
travel, when we consider the character of their 
following. Something they must do. A mis- 
step, leading to monetary pressure before the 
Presidential election, would bring upon them 
overwhelming defeat. Failure to take any 
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step would equally lead to disturbance of 
business, and equally bring the party to disas- 


ter. 








SKIRMISHING FUNDS. 


Tue Investigating Committee of the sub- 
scribers to the Irish Skirmishing Fund have 
made a very depressing report to their con- 
stituents, which we cordially commend to the 
attention of the subscribers to Hubbell’s Skir- 
mishing Fund. They have discovered, it 
seems, that the two rams now lying un- 
finished at Jersey City, which were sup- 
posed to be intended for the destruction of 
the British fleet, were really intended ‘‘as a 
blind to deceive the subscribers into the be- 
lief that something was being done to carry 
out the skirmishing idea.” This one item 
cost the Skirmishers $36,390. But the Trus- 
tees did not confine themselves to rams 
as “blinds.” They also used funerals for 
this purpose, and spent $2,030 on that of the 
late John O’Mahoney, Esq., which they tried 
to convert into a ‘‘national demonstration.” 
Of course, the only way to spend money 
on a funeral is to give it to the mourners. 
The days are long past when people put 
money or goods into the coffins of deceased 
heroes to comfort them in the spirit-land. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that O’Mahoney’s 
mourners had their sorrow to some extent as- 
suaged by the skirmishing idea. We regret 
to discover, also, that $2,000 of the fund was 
used to ‘‘ purchase or subsidize the Scottish 
Highlander.” The Scotch press has hitherto 
been considered exceptionally pure, and ever 
since the escape of the Pretender, in 1745, the 
Scotch Highlanders have been considered 
proof against pecuniary temptation. If Mr. 
John Murdoch, therefore, allowed the Scottish 
Highlander to be subsidized by the Irish branch 
of the Gael family, he has done a great 
wrong. That O’Donovan Rossa should have 
got $1,331 for salary as secretary will cause no 
surprise. In fact, we think his ‘‘ scoop ” has 
been exceedingly moderate for a person of his 
expensive tastes. 

The most enjoyable part of the report is 
that relating to the expenditures of one of the 
Trustees, Mr. John Devoy. This gentleman ap- 
pears to have secretly abandoned the “ skir- 
mishing idea,” and to have resolved on what 
the report calls a ‘‘ Parliamentary programme,” 
which seems to have had only one feature—viz., 
the election of James O’Kelly, Esq., to the 
House of Commons. To bring this about, 
Mr Devoy started for Ireland himself, at a 
cost to the fund of $6,000, and gave James 
O'Kelly, Esq., $10,000 for the expenses of his 
election, and gave ‘“‘J. O—— — ” $1,000 for 
making a * favorable report” on his (Devoy’s) 
own doings, and laid out $5,000 in ‘‘ trying to 
get control of the Jrishman” newspaper in 
Dublin. The sole result of these very costly 
operations was that James O’Kelly, Esq., was 
elected, and is now James O’Kelly, Esq., 
M. P., and yet the House of Commons exists, 
and sits, and Ireland is not free. 

We pass over without notice a very painful 
passage in the report about the conversion of 
registered into coupon bonds, with a view to 
sale, by two of the unscrupulous Trus- 
tees, through the negligence of the other 
five, Suffice it to say that $53,000 of 








the fund has, according to the report, been 
squandered, without any result whatever be- 
yond the presence of James O'Kelly, Esq., 
aforesaid, in the British Parliament. What 
interests us most is the fact that this unhappy 
state of things has in no way shaken the faith 
of the Committee in ‘‘ the skirmishing plan as 
the simplest and most efficient mode of war- 
fare the Irish people can adopt in their fight 
against England.” ‘‘If carried out in good 
faith,” they say, ‘there can be no doubt that 
it will result in freeing Ireland from English 
rule,’ History is full of the attempts of op- 
pressed peoples to get rid of a foreign yoke or 
overthrow domestic tyranny by force of 
arms. In all books on military science 
these attempts are fully discussed, and 
all the schemes that have occurred to 
the acutest minds to enable down-trodden 
peoples to overcome the difficulties created by 
the want of an organized government and 
army have been fully set forth. In none of 
them, however, is any mention made of the 
‘‘skirmishing plan,” so that it must be ori- 
ginal with the Trustees of this fund, and 
must be a weapon of extraordinary power, 
and very cheap. The Committee, of course, 
do not reveal what it is; but whatever it be, 
it is plainly a new political force, which, if 
successful, will soon change the face of the 
modern world. If Ireland can be skirmished 
out of the clutches of England by an outlay 
of $100,000 or $200,000, of course skirmish- 
ing will soon begin all over the globe. The 
Turks will be skirmished out of Europe, the 
Austrians out of Bosnia, the British out of 
Egypt and India, and the Russians out of 
Central Asia. 

The accounts of the Irish skirmishers hav- 
ing been laid bare, it would seem as if those 
of the officers of the American skirmishers, 
headed by Jay Hubbell and John F. Smj;th, 
ought now to undergo some sort of audit or 
examination. If these worthies had carried 
the election (or, as the Irish would say, had 
succeeded in “freeing Ireland from British 
rule”), of course there would be no troublesome 
inquiries as to what they had done with the 
half million or thereabouts which they got 
from the Government clerks. But as mat- 
ters stand there are loud calls from every 
quarter for an accounting. People want tu 
know where Hubbell’s rams are, and how 
much Smyth spent on the election of Ais James 
O'Kelly, Esq., and on the funeral of his John 
O’ Mahoney, Esq., and the corruption of his 
John Murdoch. But there is as yet no sign of 
any revelations on the subject. The Tribune 
sent a reporter on Saturday to several mem- 
bers of the State Committee, but failed to 
get any information on the subject. The ac- 
tive members, Smyth, Sharpe, Wheeler, and 
Johnson, appear to have left town immedi- 
ately after the defeat, and have not reap- 
peared. Hubbell is buried in the forests of 
Michigan. One member of the Committee, 
who has been trying to find out something, 
says that in this State ‘‘more than half the 
counties were given neither money nor 
advice.” Several thousand dollars were 
spent on lithographic pictures of candi- 
dates, not including those of Mr. Howard 
Carroll, which were not circulated, thus 
leaving the voters in ignorance of his majestic 


countenance. The Skirmishers’ own hotel bil! 
was $2,000, which, however, is much less 
than Devoy’s travelling expenses, and no re- 
port is made, or to be made, to the Commiitee. 
‘‘The checks and books are destroyed, and 
that is all there is of it. The party has to 
trust to the honesty of Smyth & Co.” Hub- 
bell’s operations are buried ia equal mystery. 
Most of his money is said to have gone to the 
South to skirmish the Bourbons. In short, 
there is much reason to fear that 1f an account 
were rendered, it would in many respects 
outdo the Irish report as a revelation of ras- 
cality ; and it would, considering the kind of 
constituency on which Hubbell and Smyth 
levy, be afar more painful one. Americans 
have not the same excuse as Irishmen for 
allowing themselves to be made the victims 
of imposture. 
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THE POLITICAL ROMANCE OF 184s. 


Dr. GoTTFRIED KINKEL, who died os the Uth 
inst. at Zurich, in Switzerland, was one of the 
truest and most conspicuous representatives of 
the romantic tendency which characterized the 
revolutionary outbreak in Germany in 1848. 
The Germans, previous to that period, were 
not at all a political people. With the excep- 
tion of one or two of the smalier principalities, 
which had representative assemblics and 
something like freedom of debate in them, the 
affairs of government were managed exclu- 
sively by the kings and princes and their min- 
isters, and the bureaucracy acting under their 
orders. The people, standing outside of the 
charmed circle, had to be satisfied with what 
public criticism a vigilant press censorship per- 
mitted ; but they were entirely debarred from 
that experience which is acquired only by prac- 
tical participation in the management of public 
concerns. There wasa strong yearning for po- 
litical freedom and national unity pervading 
the educated classes, and an indefinite feeling 
that in the course of time great events were 
sure to happen. There was also an abiun- 
dance of bitterness and wrath against the 
stolid intolerance of the pressure from above 
accumulating in many hearts, and now and 
then some local attempts at revolutionary 
organization and action; but these were 
easily suppressed. The movement, if it may 
so be called, remained essentially a literary 
one. Students occupied their minds with th: 
history of governments, and formed their 
theories of what ought to be ; poets sang the 
glories of the past and the praises of liberty, 
and some also, who had their verses pub- 
lished outside of Germany, hurled their bolts 
of anger or satire at the crowned heads and 
their minions. But while this kind of litera- 
ture exercised a growing influence in sharp- 
ening popular discontent with the existing 
state of things, and inflamed the desire for a 
change, it cannot be said to have given the 
German people a political education of a prac- 
tical nature, 

At last the revolutionary spirit which broke 
out in France in February, 1848, dethroning 
Louis Philippe and putting a republican gov- 
ernment in his place, swept like a hurricane 
over the whole European continent, A sud- 
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terly taken by surprise, yielded to the wave of 
revolution after a short struggle. The spirit of 
the movement in Germany was not a vindic- 
tive, it was an essentially enthusiastic, one. It 
stopped short of the thrones; it effected the re- 
moval of the principal feudal burdens which 
rested upon the people, and good-naturedly ap- 
plauded the fair promises, as to political liberty 
and the introduction of free institutions, made 
by the princes, and then put the work of the po- 
litical organization of Germany into the hands 
of a National Parliament at Frankfort, an as- 
sembly of unusual learning and ability, in which 
the professors and other eloquent men occupied 
about a year in ventilating their theories of con- 
stitutional government. The princes in the 
meantime took breath again, made sure of their 
organized strength, recovered their old ground 
step by step, dispersed the National Parlia- 
in.ent, repudiuted the constitution it had made, 
and sought to restore as much as possible of 
the old order of things. Then in 1849 new 
uprisings took place against the reaction, 
which were also beaten down, not without 
bloodshed. But, though it miscarried, the re- 
volutionary movement of 1848 in Germany 
was by no means in vain. It was the begin- 
ning of that political schooling of which the 
German people stood so much in need ; it 
strengthened the bonds of national cohesion; 
it quickened political aspirations, and it pre- 
pared the popular mind, ae well as the Govern- 
ments’, for those great events which have 
made Germany once more a powerful empire. 

The revolution of 1848 itself was ani- 
mated with so essentially an idealistic spirit 
just because the soberness of experience was 
wanting. It naturally carried away with it 
the educated youth of the country. The uni- 
versities were burning with patriotic fire and 
an enthusiasm of the most unselfish and de- 
voted kind. Thousands upon thousands of 
young men threw themselves into the revolu- 
tionary current without a moment’s thought 
of what might become of them if the great 
ideal cause succeeded or if it failed, and so 
they poured out their blood and laid down 
their lives. It was this spirit which seized upon 
Kinkel, who was then a professor extraordi- 
nary at the University of Bonn, lecturing 
on the history of art and literature. He 
was a poet of note; of an artistic nature, 
also, ardent and impatient of restraint. He 
was an orator of wonderful fertility of ima- 
gination and power of expression. [lis lec- 
tures were sought by many for the musical 
beauty of his utterances. His popular ha- 
rangues attracted large and admiring audi- 
ences wherever his voice was heard. Being, 
in addition to all this, a man of stalwart 
stature and commanding mien, he was the very 
picture of a popular leader. He preached ad- 
vanced democratic ideas, and his politi- 
cal programme fairly represented the ro- 
mantic indefiniteness of the whole revolution- 
ary movement. When the reaction came, he 
left his professorship, his wife and children, 
and, gun in hand, fought as a private soldier 
in the insurrectionary army of Baden. In 
one of the engagements he was wounded and 
tuken, and then sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, put into a penitentiary, clothed in a 
convict’s garb, and forced to spin wool—the 
mere thought of which touched every heart 
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in Germany. Then he was brought from 
the penitentiary to be tried at Cologne for 
an attempt upon an arsenal, in which he had 
taken part—an offence not covered by the 
sentence already passed on him. The court was 
thronged with spectators and with soldiers. 
He defended himself. Before he had closed 
his speech, which was like a poem, the 
judges, the jury, the spectators, the soldiers, 
the very gendarmes by his side, were melting 
in tears. His wife stood outside the bar, for- 
bidden to approach him; but when in the 
agony of grief he called out to her to come to 
him, the soldiers involuntarily stepped aside 
to let her rush into his arms. It was as if all 
Germany had looked on and wept with those 
who were in the court-room. Then he was 
taken back to the penitentiary and set to wool- 
spinning again, until in November, 1850, some 
friends aided him in escaping. Again the 
popular heart was stirred in its poetic sym- 
pathies. His whole public career was like 
the most romantic episode of a roman- 
tic time—a fair representative of the spirit of 
those days, their heroic devotion to an ideal, 
and their indefiniteness of aim. And it may be 
regarded as an equally significant feature of 
the time, that after he had escaped from 
prison and for some time taken part in politi- 
cal sciiemes which never led to acts, such 
as are characteristic of the first years of the 
exile’s life, he resumed his academic activity 
as his only occupation, and refrained from all 
participation in the political movements of 
Germany when things began to take a definite 
and practical turn not in accord with his ideals. 





THE TEMPER OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 


Lonpon, November 5, 1882. 


ECCLESIASTICAL affairs have, during the last 
few years, come less than usual into the sphere of 
political conflict. People have been too much ab- 
sorbed, first, by questions of fereign policy, then 
by the disorders of Ireland, to give attention to 
domestic affairs. The Nonconformists have by the 
reform of the Burial Laws obtained a redreas of 
their most pressing grievance with regard to 
the churchyards; and they have not yet opened, 
although they are now preparing to do so, their 
campaign against the existence of a State Church. 
There has been, altogether, a cessation of Par- 
liamentary hostilities on questions concerning 
the Anglican Establishment, though no doubt it 
is merely a truce, and by no means a peace likely 
to continue. But the course of ecclesiastical 
history has not, meanwhile, stopped. If not the 
most externally prominent, it is one of the most 
interesting sides of our national annals, and de- 
serves to be occasionally described to those who 
are interested in the social, and intellectual, and 
moral life of the English people. 

Three recent events have been significant, as 
indicating the changes passing on the temper of 
the Church of England. The first of these is the 
deathof Dr. Pusey, famous as the man who for 
a time seemed to lead, and even gave his name 
to, that remarkable movement toward Roman 
Catholic doctrine and ritua] which so profound- 
ly affected the religious thought of the Anglican 
Church. People now ask how it happened that 
the adherents of that movement should ever 
have been called Puseyites, a title which is now 
disused and replaced by that of Tractarians or 
Ritualists. He was not an original thinker ; 
had nothing very profound or penetrating about 
his mind ; was not known as the proclaimer of 








any new truths in the sphere of religion. 
Neither was he an eloquent or impassioned 
advocate, able to set forth old truths in 
a way that brought them home to men’s 
hearts and consciences, Neither, again, was 
he one of those who dominate others by 
mere force of character, a lofty and vivid 
soul, whose convictions burnt themselves into the 
memory of the men who gathered around him. 
As a thinker, a writer, and a preacher, he 
stood immeasurably below Dr. Newman; he con- 
tributed far less to the diffusion of his own views 
than did John Keble; and he was probably infe- 
rior to many others whose names are hardly re- 
membered by the younger generation of church- 
men. Yet it was he and not Dr. Newman, much 
less Keble, whom the outer world fixed upon as 
the head of the new school; and he continued 
down till his death in extreme old agea few 
weeks ago to be regarded with deep veneration 
by the more advanced section of the High Church 
party. 

The explanation is to be sought partly in tho 
accidents of his position, but partly also in cer- 
tain really remarkable qualities of character, 
When the Tractarian movement began, Pusey 
was already a Canon of Christ Church and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
He occupied a conspicuous and honorable posi- 
tion, which gave a definite weight to his utter- 
ances. He was also a man of birth and social 
position, belonging to one of the oldest families 
in Berkshire—a family which possesses an an- 
cient horn alleged to have been given to their 
ancestors by King Alfred. England was far 
less democratic fifty years ago than she is now; 
and it made some difference whether opinions 
were associated with the name of one who helda 
dignified and lucrative post in a great university, 
and himself belonged to the best county society, 
or came from one who had nothing but eloquence 
to recommend him. Thas Dr. Pusey took a 
place in the early days of Tractarianism which 
his merely personal gifts would hardly have 
won for him. He could not, however, have re- 
tained it without some considerable gifts. His 
was an eminently English mind, a mind 
rather practical than imaginative, political than 
speculative. But in its way it was a strong 
mind. He had enough learning and judg- 
ment to be able to speak with sufficient 
knowledge, and debate. with sufficient forco, 
about theological questions, as well as upon 
those questions of Biblical interpretation which 
immediately belonged to his professorial chair. 
Without being a great Hebrew scholar of tho 
modern type, he was a very fair and sound 
scholar of the older type. His theology was not 
profoundly philosophical, but it was definite 
and consistent. He knew what he meant and 
thought; and, having once made up his mind, he 
never afterward wavered. While others of his 
school drifted on into the Church of Rome, or 
fell away back into scepticism, he maintained 
throughout a long life the same position which 
he had taken up comparatively early, holding 
most of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
but refusing certain developments, and declin- 
ing to recognize what he thought the extreme 
pretensions of the Pope. 

The same tenacity showed itself in practical 
matters. He wasa keen and active ecclesiasti- 
cal politician, not only in the affairs of the 
Church at large, but also in those of his Univer- 
sity and his college ; and fora long time was the 
leading influence in both. That influence was 
secured partly by his skill as a tactician, but 
still more by bis firm and constant will, and by 
the unwearied industry which he bestowed on 
every detail. Nothing was too small for him; 
no personal consideration deterred him from 
fighting every point which he thought im- 
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portant and bringing all the resources of his 
knowledge and his ingenuity to bear upon it. 
These powers were guided by a very high and 
conscientious spirit. Earnest on behalf of what 
he thought the cause of faith, he never sought 
anything for himself, and owed much of his 
weight to bis obvious unselfishness. If he was 
not unworldly in his choice of means, he was so 
in the ends he sought. His own time and 
strength—a very remarkable physical strength 
—were consecrated to the service of re- 
ligion, and his own life entirely absorbed in re- 
ligious study and work. The “note” of bis ser- 
mons, and that which made them impressive in 
spite of a somewhat heavy style and a monoto- 
nous delivery, was the intensity of conviction 
and the earnest religious fervor which breathed 
through them, and this quality was no doubta 
principal cause of the personal influence he ex- 
ercised. It made him for many years a sort of 
oracle of his party, to whom men came and 
wrote, seeking counsel in their speculative or 
practica] difficulties. He was not a conspicu- 
ously genial man, nor had he a specially acute 
and flexible judgment, such as confe:sors ought to 
have. But he bad fixed and definite principles, 
of whose truth he was perfectly satisfied, a great 
store of ecclesiastical learning, and, above all, 
the deep religious spirit which could care for 
and strive to help the religious efforts of others. 

For a Jong time Dr. Pusey was regarded by a 
large part of England with the utmost horror, 
asa man doing the Pope’s work and bringing 
confusion and dissension into the English Church. 

_ Even in his own university he was once forbid- 
den for a time to preach. Of late years he had 
withdrawn more and more into seclusion, leaving 
the guidance of the High Church party to 
younger men, Age softens animosities; and of 
course no one expected that when he passed 
away his career would be criticised as sharply 
as if he had died at fifty, when the movement 
was still a new thing. The remarkable thing is— 
and I mention it as an indication of the altered 
temper of English ecclesiastics—that from every 
quarter, except the organ of a small and extreme 
section of the Low Church party, there was a 
chorus of praise and sympathy. No man inthe 
Church of England bad been so much associated 
with the Romeward movement, or incurred 
more uppopularity on that account; yet all this 
seemed to be forgotten, and we heard only of 
his learning and his piety. There could be no 
better proof of the extent to which the Ritualist 
pasty bas made good its position in the Church 
of England, and the greater tolerance with 
which divergences of theological opinion are 
now regarded. The first alarm that Dr. Pusey 
and his friends were going to send a large part 
of the nation to Rome bas passed away, and 
people are ashamed of having ever entertained 
it. Conversions do still occasionally occur, and, 
as they occur mostly in the ranks of the aristo- 
cracy, they attract some notice, and excite some 
slight regret. But it is clear that no large de- 
fection is to be luoked for; the extremest High 
Churchmen find themselves quite happy in the 
Church of England, where they enjoy a freedom 
of criticising and even disregarding their eccle- 
siastical superiors which would be denied them 
in the Church of Rome. 

Everybody now acknowledges heartily and 
gratefully how much good the High Church 
movenient has in some directions wrought : how 
much more decorous are the services of the Epis- 
copal Church, how much better the music, how 
much handsomer the edifices; how many zealous 
clergymen of this school are laboring among the 
poor in our great cities, spending themselves 
with a self-sacrifice undreamed of fifty years 
ago. The English have, more than most nations, 
a disposition to acquiesce in accomplished facts, 





and to believe that when any doctrine or school 
has established itself it must have had a solid 
raison d’étre, and ought not to be interfered 
with. Hence the change of tone toward the 
Ritualists, the disposition to tolerate even the 
disobedience to constituted authority which 
some of them practise. It would be impossible 
now to pass the Public Worship Regulation Act 
which was passed in 1874; and the sympathy 
felt for Mr. Green, the clergyman who has been 
committed to prison for refusing to obey the 
court which directed him to discontinue certain 
practices in public worship to which he was con- 
scientiously attached, is by no means confined to 
those extreme Ritualists who share his opinions. 
Thus it has happened that Dr. Pusey, from being 


| the suspected and hated leader co‘ a new party, 


has become accepted as an ornament of the 
whole Church of England, whose piety may be 
celebrated without any expression of sympathy 
for his doctrines. 

Since his death we have had another indica- 
tion of the same tendency to tolerant views and 
a pacific policy. Some twenty years ago an an- 
nual gathering of members of the Established 
Church was created under the title of the Church 
Congress. The ancient constitutional assemblies 
of the Anglican Church are, of course, the two 
Convocatious of the provinces of Canterbury 
and York, bodies which do meet, and have of 
late years regained something of their old promi- 
nence, although their powers are extremely 
limited and their proceedings watched with 
much jealousy. But these bodies are no longer 
really representative. They consist of clergy- 
men only, the laity being quite unrepresented, 
and the ordinary clergy are in them unfairly 
subordinated to the bigher dignitaries. Con- 
sequently some more popular outlet for the 
zeal and activity of members of the Church 
of England was needed, and this was found 
in the holding of this annual gathering, at 
which everybody who likes may appear and 
join in discussing questions of current in- 
terest. It is a good instance of the ten- 
dency of human society to develop institutions 
which suit its needs. The old Convocations, with 
their digt.’fied historical associations and their 
recognized legal position, are now practically 
less important than this new assembly, which is 
nothing more than a large public meeting con- 
tinued over several days, but in which the ac- 
tua) opinion and sentiment of a large ecclesiasti- 
cal body finds a voice. Well, this Church Con- 
gress has been hitherto distinguished not only 
by the zeal but by the violence of those who fre- 
quent it. Bitter invectives of the High Church- 
men against their Low Church persecutors and 
against the jurisdiction of lay judges in eccle- 
siastical matters, angry collisions not only be- 
tween Low Churchmen and High Churchmen, 
but between both and the Broad Church or he- 
terodox clergy, who occasionally joined in the 
mélée—were frequent during its earlier years. 
The High Church party, as being that which has 
the keenest interest in all ecclesiastical affairs, 
generally came off victorious, and gave a 
High Church character to the Congress as 
a whole. But in the last few years there 
has been a visible change. Broad Church- 
men and Evangelicals recognize the value of the 
Congress, and use it more than they formerly 
did. The High Churchmen are more temperate 
and conciliatory. And now, at the meeting of 
this last October, there was, together with some 
warm discussion, a general convergence of senti- 
ment, a feeling of friendliness between the three 
great parties, a sense of unity underlying their 
divergences, which strikingly contrasts with the 
tone of earlier years, It is not that the old con- 
troversies have disappeared or are on their way 
to disappearing; it is rather that each section of 





the Church has learnt by experience that it can- 
not extinguish the other, either by the aid of the 
law or by mere clamor and denunciation. The 
Ritualists have made good their position in one 
direction, tbe Latitudinarians in another; and 
there is no use in treating them with the same 
impatience which was felt while they were still 
new and ungauged forces. And the Ritualists 
themselves, just because they feel themselves 
stronger in numbers and influence, are less dis- 
posed to intemperance of language, or, at any 
rate, are better able to control it when they meet 
those who belong to different schools. 

So far I have spoken only of parties within the 
Church of England. But we witnessed, about a 
fortnight ago, an incident which showed that 
the moderation or tolerance of sentiment ex- 
tends even beyond its limits. The Congrega- 
tionalist Union, the annual gathering of that 
great Nonconformist body which calls itself Con- 
gregationalist or Independent, met this year in 
the ancient city of Bristol. It was there wel- 
comed by the Dean of that city and a large num- 
ber of the Anglican clergy, who sent to their 
“nonconforming brethren” an address ful! of 
friendly sentiments, to which the Congregation- 
alists responded in an equally genial strain. 
This may seem the most natural thing in the 
world to Americans accustomed to a system of 
religious as well as political equality. But it 
caused some sensation here, and not without 
reason, for it would not have happened twenty, 
or even ten, years ago. It is a testimony not 
only to the growth of democratic feeling, but 
also to a changed view of the position of Chris: 
tianity and the duties of the Christian Church as 
awhole. It is now felt that in the presence of 
an aggressive scepticism which denies the foun- 
dations even of theism, minor differences as to 
doctrine have become insignificant, and that 
those who agree in holding the existence of a 
deity and a future life and the mission of Christ, 
whatever varieties of opinion they may have as 
to the nature of that mission and the organiza- 
tion by which its work was to be subsequently 
maintained, may properly regard themselves as 
being all allied against common opponents. 
This feeling found decided expression even at 
the Church Congress; and there is also a grow- 
ing sense of the duty of all Christian churches to 
grapple with the physical as well as the moral 
evils of society. The crusade against intempe- 
rance has united Christians cf all denominations 
in a way never seen before. The Church of 
England clergy have gone almost beyond the 
limits of sound judgment in their anxiety to 
sympathize with and adopt whatever can be 
thought practically useful in the methods of the 
Salvation Army. Much more, therefore, do the 
wiser among them feel the necessity of cultivat- 
ing greater friendliness with the old noncon- 
forming bodies. The matter is one of so much 
interest that I hope to return to it in a subse- 
quent letter. Be 


BISMARCK AT FRANKFORT. 


BERLIN, October 31, 1882. 

THE third and last volume of the work, ‘ Prus- 
sia in the Federal Diet,’ is just about to be pub- 
lished. The Cologne Gazette, and after it a 
great many other papers, devote dozens of 
columns to extracts from the book. It contains 
200 more official despatches and confidential 
notes than the first two volumes. All the docu- 
ments collected here were written by Bismarck 
during the last three years of his residence in 
Frankfort—viz., from May, 1856, to May, 1859, 
or until his promotion to the St. Petersburg em- 
bassy. In personal interest and political gossip, 
and in the discussion of important state ques- 
tions, this volume is of even greater value than 
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its predecessors, and especially surpasses them 
in details of diplomatic life and contemporary 
history. lhe most interesting document which 
it contains is the so-called ‘Little Book” of 
March 14, 1858, under which title 1t has for years 
been known in the initiated circles of German 
diplomacy. Written fur the purpose of giving 
some practical hints to his successor, Count Use- 
dom, Bismarck specifies here his ideas on the 
German Confederation, and the tasks ot Prussian 
policy in regard to Austrian presumption and 
arrogance, and sums up his views as to how the 
then chaos of German political complications 
should be turned to good for Prussia aud for all 
Germany. It is hardly possible to give you more 
than these outlines of the memorial. Its terse 
language, its sharp points, and keen analysis 
can scarcely be reproduced in a translation, 
wherefvre the book, if possible, should be read in 
the original. Never have I seen so bitter and at 
the sawe time se just a criticism on Austria and 
its traditional policy toward Prussia and the 
smaller German Scates. I can, however, not 
refrain from translating at least the introduc- 
tory pages of the “ Little Book,” which will 
summarily explain to you the origin of the 
Prussian-Austrian antagonism and of the subse- 
quent war. 


“Up to the year 1848,” Bismarck begins, ‘‘ the 
German Contederation, woatever the theoreti 
cal claims that may have been made for 1t, was 
in reality only treated as a protective union of 
the German governments against war and revo- 
lution. Austria at that time generally granted 
Prussian policy in Germany full freedom, and 
in return demanded Prussia’s belp in European 
matters. In (termany the Vienna Cabiuet only 
sought to restrict Prussia’s scope as far as pos- 
sible. For this purpose the sphere of the busi- 
ness of the “Confederacy was iimited to tew and 
relatively unimportant affairs, but the veto 
right and the mdependence of the several 
governments were carefully fostered, and mat- 
ters oa whicb Austria and Prussia differed were 
never discussed tn pleno. A differeace of opinion 
of the two Powers will hardly ever be fouud in 
the minutes, and an open quarrel between the two 
representatives during the sessions was unheard 
of, and was avoided on every account as being 
pernicious to the existence of the Confede- 
racy. And rather, also, tban force tbe smaller 
rovernments of the Confederacy by a ma- 
jority vote, treaties were carried on with them 
for years if the small governments were not 
suspected of favoring liberal endeavors. The 
idea of brinzing tmportant§ differences «f 
opinion to a decision by a majority vote was 
so httie thought of, that the Vienna Cabinet left 
the representation of its interests to the Prussian 
Ambassador, watching him through the Saxon 
Albassador, and only sent its own delegate to 
Frankfort at longintervals. The management 
of the Presidevcy by Prussia, and the long un- 
disturbed union of both Cabmets respecting the 
affairs of the Confederacy, greatly helped to 
estublish the superiority of the Presidency in the 
Confederacy after its reinstatement. 

‘“‘In the year 1851 the negotiations of the 
Diet show a totally different aspect. Prince 
Schwarzenberg took up the plan of gaining for 
Austria, by the means which the existing con- 
stitution of the Confederacy offered, the hege- 
mony of Germany, which Prussia had not 
succeeded in attaining by the constituent as- 
semblies and its attempts at umitication. Tne plan 
was natural, since tbe inner organization of 
Austria had takeu a direction which could only 
continue successful by keeping company with 
Germauy and strengthening the relatively few 
German elements of the Empire’ The carrying 
out of the plan was possible if Austria could win 
over the majurity of the Confederacy, and could 
enlarge its competency and the m>jority votes, 
aud if Prussia was not strong and energetic 
enough to offer a successful resistance. The cir- 
cumstances greatly favored such a conception. 
Austria, with ber intimate relations with Russia, 
could cvunt on the latter’s help in ber German 
pohcy, and had formed such connections with 
the pew E.yperor of France as, toward the end 
of Prince Schwarzenberg’s life, gave cause to 
apprehend a close alliance of the three Emperors 
in opposition to Prussia and England. 

* Tbe great m+jority of German governments, 
terrified by the Revolution and the dangers aris- 
ing from it, were afraid of lusing a part of their 
sovereignty to Prussia, and therefore willingly 





sided with Austria. The latter was authorized 
to appoint the delegates of the different govern- 
ments, without an exception, for the Diet of 1850, 
who are vearly all still serving; and took care to 
select such men as were closely connected with 
Austria’s interests by their past and their per- 
sonal relatious. Austria could feel sure ot the 
majority of the Diet fora longtime. The recol- 
lection of the events from 1848-1850 had awakened 
afear of Prussia’s supremacy, founded on the 
geographical situation of the Confederate States 
wita reterence to Prussia. And the jeslousy with 
whict: the other petty sovereigns watch the two 
ceuturies’ growth of the Prussian dynasty works 
in the same way as the fear of Prussian aggran- 
dizement at their expense. Austria possessed 
meavs, which were solely at her command, to 
cherish and stimulate such feelings. 

‘**In the first line stand the personal relations 
of nearly all the prominent and iofluential meu 
of Southern aud Northern Germany. Jd cus- 
tom draws the nobility of the Southern and Mid- 
dle States into the Austrian service. At home 
the opportunities for a career are too small and 
narrow, while in Austria the conditions are 
easier to fuliil than in any. other of the Confede- 
rate States. Austria readily favors these dis- 
positions. As soon as the relatives of a puplic 
functionary, be he minister or ambassador, are 
old enough to choose a profession, they find tnem- 
selves surrounded by Austrian enlisters, offering 
them brilliant promises; and it happensthat young 
men of sixteen years, who have pever seen a 
regiment, receive au officer’s commission with- 
out ever having asked for it. When once estab- 
lished in Austria they serve as a pledge for the 
devotion of tbeir fathers, and, besides, for keep- 
ing up Austria’s connections with the courts 
where their relatives areemployed. Among the 
ambassadors of the Confederacy those of Saxo- 
ny, Darmstadt, Nassau, B: unswick, and of those 
petty princes who together have sixteen votes, 
are more closely counected with Austria by 
family relations than with their own govern- 
ments, and serve Austria in every way in ail 
their official actions, particularly by partial 
reports. 

‘*Where such relations do not exist, Austria 
tries every means to create them. She rewards 
her friends with the same energy with which she 
tries to destroy and push aside her enemies. It 
suffices for an ambassador boldly to carry out 
the instructions of his Government, without due 
consideration for Austria, to call down persecu- 
tion npon him. He is treated impoliteity; he is 
uritated; everything is sought for that can be 
brought forward agaiast him to undermine his 
position with hisown Government. A few years 
ago the Ambassador of Nassau was made sub- 
servient by tne bad treatment of his sons, 
serving in tbe Austrian army; later, the 
delegate of Wiirtemberg was so tantalized by 
repea ed attacks and complaints at Swttgart 
that he did net again dare to encounter Austria's 
displeasure. Lazy and timid people do not easily 
forget all the trouble it cost them to refute the 
charges brought against them to their Govern- 
ment. Av the present moment the Hanoverian 
Deputy is the object of similar persecution; and 
although Herr von Heimbruch ovly executes the 
orders of his Government, and as yet is protect- 
ed by it, because it feels the injustice of the 
Austrian proceeding, it is nevertheless easy to 
foresee that he will be sacrificed to the suscepti- 
bility of Austria, and the uther ambassadors will 
again see how perilous it is to work as an instru- 
ment of the home Government against Austria. 
If such an ambassador cannot be put aside be- 
cause he is protected by his inister, tbe 
Vienna Cathinet attacks the Minister himself, 
and tries to hinder him from acting indepen- 
dently and from serving his own King. Austria 
sides with whatever opposition there is in the 
country: with every rival. She supports all 
malcontents, even the Minister’s subordinates, 
and the well-known secrecy of Austrian 1n- 
trigues enables many to participate in alliances 
which come very near to treason. If Austria 
puts all the persons devoted to her into action, 
she can easily c:rculate calumnies against a Min- 
ister at his own court, and she even tries to em- 
ploy the private correspondence of the priucely 
families for this B any, Moreover, iu all Ger- 
man S<ates the Vienna Cabiuet has at its dis- 
— the expedients of the different political 
eaders of the Catholic Church. 

** By her industry and her high rate of interest 
Austria more than balances the uncertainty of 
her State debts in relation to tnose of 
Hereby -he attains two advantages. In the first 
place, the want of home means is made good by 
foreign capital, and then, above all, every pos- 
sessor of Austrian State securities becomes a po- 
litical adherent of Austria in the same measure 
as bis fortune depends on her success and the 
credit ensuing to her therefrom. The adminis- 





trators of the Frankfort money establishments 
intrusted with the payment of the Austrian in- 
terest can amply testify as to how far this basis 
of Austrian sympathies goes, since the trustees, 
on account of this high rate of interest, invest 
many a private princely fortune in Métalliques 
or Government loans.” 

When Bismarck wrote these characteristic 
sketches he occup‘ed a relatively subordinate po- 
sition, and it required great moral courage to 
send them not only to his superior, but also 
to a great admirer of the Austrian policy. 
Gradually, however, Von Manteuffel yielded to 
his ambassador’s cool judgment and clear dis- 
cernment, and waseven grateful to him for hissa- 
gacious councils; but the vacillating Cabinet of 
the weak Frederick William IV., and afterward 
the so-called ‘‘ Ministry of the New Era,” under the 
Prince Regent, did not dare to act accordingly. 
They were subaltern characters, and when, as in 
1859, it came to the point, they hesitated to fol- 
low the directions of a superior mind, and lost a 
golden opportunity. Ic was thus left to Bis- 
marck himself to carry out his own ideas with 
‘blood and iron,” woile he iaughed at the impo- 
tent idea of his predecessors in office, of attempt- 
ing so-called ‘moral conquests” in Germany. 
Tuey in their turn never fully trusted him. What, 
however, twenty or twenty-five years ago, was 
considered by a great many people the vague 
dream of a political adventurer, has ever since 
1864 been, and still is, the settled policy of 
Germany. 

How Bismarck grew with his-higher aims and 
ends, how, shortly after Frankfort, he made his 
influence felt in St. Petersburg and Paris, can of 
course not be printed for the present, as such a 
publication would not be in accordance with 
diplomatic customs and etiquette; but, whatever 
may be published hereafter, the outlines of the 
character and importance of this ** serious man” 
are perfectly drawn in the present work, and 
allow an exhaustive judgment on the extraordi- 
nary services which from the beginning of his offi- 
cial career he has rendered to Prussia and to the 
accomplishment of German unity. Bismarck 
proved himself to be much more than a merely 
able aud lucky statesman. He not only knew 
how to realize the gains of three wars, but he 
will also stand in history as the real author and 
instigator of them—as the pathfinder of a policy 
which ‘as settled in his mind long before the 
smallest sign of hostility had shown itself, and 
which long before was developed by him 
in official documents with a clearness and 
moderation that made any aberration from 
the right way impossible. As every man 
of genius distinguishes himself from mere talent 
by the fact that he finds hosts of men eager to 
assist him, and circumstances propitious to his 
aims, so Bismarck found everything waiting for 
him to commence and triumphantly carry out 
his ideas. Other German patriots had the same 
impulses and tendencies, and were prepared to 
risk and sacrifice everything for their realization, 
but their views were less definite, their plans 
somewhat nebulous, and their means rather 
scanty. Bismarck alone calculated with realities, 
created them when he wanted them, and him- 
self paved the road to his success. It is the 
great merit of the present work that it proves 
these facts by new, rich, and irrefutable docu- 
mentary history. ? 74 





Correspondence. 


THE AMERICAN HEIR ABROAD. 
To THe EpiTor or THE NATION : 
Sm: While fully sympathizing with the 
** American heir abroad ” on the difficulty of ob- 
taining what he and his namesakes believe to be 
their own, I cannot help commenting on the 
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strange ideas of the writer who has taken up 
the cause which they seem to have themselves 
abandoned. 

To an Englishman, there is something almost 
as ludicrous in the suggestion tbat the clew to 
the Hedges difficulty is the political corruption 
of the Lord Chancellors in successive govern- 
ments, as the remark of this evening’s paper that 
‘*the English have been for years supplying the 
Democrats with money, in order to break the 
back of Protection.” But, to an American who 
has formed bis ideas of political morality from 
what he naively calls ‘*the entire publicity of 
his own simple system,” it may seem natural to 
transfer the familiar picture to England. For 
this reason, and because of the high position held 
by the Nation, I think it necessary to answer an 
article which is merely the betrayal of a pardon- 
able ignorance. 

To begin with, the writer is not aware that 
the Bank of England, though founded by the 
State, is now, as much as any other bank, inde 
pendent of Government control, and has not the 
slightest need for the smiles of any political 
party. 

Again, the idea that under any circumstances 
whatever, the deposited money of private own- 
ers, known or unknown, could be utilized for po- 
litical jobbery, is preposterous. Even if within 
the bounds of legality, the crushing power of a 
public opinion, which unfortunately has no pa- 
rallel here, and still more the argus-eyed intelli- 
gence of the Opposition, would damn the career 
of any minister who hinted at such dishonesty, 

What little money is expended for political 
purposes, such as elections, is provided by the 
candidates themselves, or by the Liberal and Con- 
servative private clubs; and whenever this use 
of perhaps a few thousand dollars comes to light, 
it usually ends, as in the case after the last elec- 
tions, at Oxford and other towns, in the disfran- 
chisement of the borough and a general outcry 
against the wire-pullers. So far from it being 
possible for any public money to be expended in 
party purposes, every member of Parliament is 
compelled to post the personal expenses of his 
election within a month of hisreturn. The ‘‘ex- 
traordinary secrecy which surrounds the use of 
money in English politics,” is not surprising 
when there is no secret to keep and only a few 
thousands pounds expended ! 

But while giving the lie to such naive suspi- 
cions against the character of men like Lords 
Seiborne and Cairns, and of Liberal and Con- 
servative Governments, 1 fully admit the idiocy 
and vexation of the proceedings of the Court of 
Chancery. Perhaps, asa descendant of the fa- 
mous claimant who figures as Jarndyce in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ I shall not be accused of partiality for 
the court. The most antiquated and cumbrous 
forms cling lke barnacles around that rotten 
hulk, and the best explanation of the Hedges 
case is perhaps the proverb about those who get 
their heads in a certain undignified position. 
Another case, within my own experience, may 
also throw some light upon this. My own 
grandfather was the undoubted heir to a very 
large London property, but feeling sure that to 
try and make good his claim would only be 
throwing good money after bad, he wisely tore 
up his documents and washed his bands of the 
whole business. The lawyers, who saw that 
they had lost the chance of a constant source of 
income, begged the American branch of my 
family to take the questionup. They, too, wise- 
ly refused. The inference is that the Hedges 
family were the victims of these professional 
men, who live by hunting out heirs for the mil- 
lions of unclaimed property lying in the Bank of 
England, and trying to make good claims which 
they know will cost enormous sums to maintain. 

The writer of the article admite that nothing 





has been heard of the matter since the heirs 
(note the plural) sent over to possess themselves 
of the property it was ‘‘said” the Chancellor 
had pronounced to be theirs. Surely, if the 
Hedges had so nearly secured these many mil- 
lions, they would not so silently have let go 
their grasp. 

The writer in the Nation cares more fora 
chance of an unkind cut at the British Lion than 
the Hedges family for $5,000,000,000 ! 

I remain yours respectfully, 
HAMLET STANLEY PHILPot, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. 





{Our correspondent must convince the 
Heirs of all these things, and they are a very 
incredulous body. We fear his account of 
the high character of the Lord Chancellor 
and the independence of the Bank of England 
will not weigh with them against the fact 
that they never get a cent of their money. 
As for ourselves, we are so much concerned 
by the facility with which he has fallen a vic- 
tim to what we supposed was a very broad 
joke, that we are willing to atone by believ- 
ing everything he says. We admit that the 
Lord Chancellor has no access to the deposits 
in the Bank of England, and concede that the 
Bank is honestly managed, and that Mr. 
Gladstone is not permitted to use the balances 
for stock speculation or electioneering, and 
that the Governors send over no money to the 
Democrats in this country. We will now 
confess, too, that we have some acquaintance 
with the history of the Bank, and the Acts of 
Parliament which regulate its working.—Ep. 
NArtION. ] 





RESPECT FOR LIFE AT THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: Though to the manner born and bred, I 
must acknowledge the truth of your reply to 
W. J. M.’s criticism, in your issue of the 9th, 
upon your article ‘‘ The Influence of Homicide 
on Southern Progress,” October 26th. In men- 
tioning, however, the Harrall case at Selma, 
Ala., are you not in error in saying, ‘“‘ Yet this 
cowardly savage was an ex-officer of the Con- 
federate Navy”? The Jones who was killed in 
this horrible affair—a highly cultivated, peace- 
able, and modest gentleman—was Catesby Ap- 
R Jones, ex-officer of the United States Navy, 
Executive Officer of the Merrimac, and in com- 
mand during her engagement with the Monitor, 
March 9th, 1882. I was not aware of the fact 
that the ‘cowardly savage,” Harrall, was also 
an ex-officer of the Confederate Navy. Ex. 

RICHMOND, Va4., November 13, 1882. 





(Our correspondent is right.—Ep. Nation. | 





To THE EpiToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir : Respect for your high-toned journal in- 
duces me to appeal to your sense of justice. 
Recognizing the elevated motives that seem to 
inspire your columns on most subjects, we in 
this region are amazed at the charges they so 
frequently contain against our moral principles 
and sentiments. We concur in your abhorrence 
of the bloody scenes so often enacted in our 
Southern communities, and, if you were more 
cautious in your statements, we would gladly 
second your praiseworthy efforts to abate the 
evil. But you have so far transcended the limits 
of truth, under a misapprehension of the condi- 
tion of society in these States, that a respectful 
protest becomes a solemn dut > to ourselves, It 








is unnecessary to quote your language, which 
lies before us, because you are too candid to 
deny its purport. You have several times of 
late insisted that indifference to human life is a 
characteristic of our society ; you represent our 
people as growing up and living under the con 
stant expectation of being involved in murder, 
and in the general habit of carrying arms for 
the purpose of committing it. According to 
your hideous misrepresentation, manslaughter 
is familiar to our observation, and the crime is 
admired by many and hghtly excused by the 
rest of our people. I do not pretend to use your 
words, but am sure that I have not overstated 
your meaning. 

Now, in the name of truth and justice, I must 
insist that, in such charges of a general disre- 
gard of the sixth commandment, you have unia- 
tentionally trespassed against another command- 
ment: *‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” Let me remind you that this 
country contains a large percentage of professed 
Christians and an immense number of outsiders 
under Christian influence. Among these man- 
slaughter is as rare as in any Christian commu- 
nity on earth. A portion of our people—much 
smaller than you imagine—is decidedly irreli- 
gious. A small fraction of this class worship a 
false conception of honor as their highest aim ; 
and a few hundreds of this class make no scruple 
in slaying one anotber in open combat. The 
small class professing to be men of honor curry 
deadly weapons, and some few others, who fear 
collision with them, do the same in self-defence. 
You have no conception of the contempt that is 
generally felt toward these men of honor. They 
are the habitués of drinking-saloons, the vulgar 
and blustering demagogues at our court- houses, 
the lewd youth, the reckless gamblers of the 
towns, the scoffers at all law, human and divine. 
You are quite right in condemning us as a peo- 
ple for tolerating such characters as much as we 
do. Our best citizens refuse to hold office in 
these times, and hence you will find many des- 
peradoes in our Legislatures and in our halls of 
justice. Thisis the cause of the impunity en- 
joyed by so many criminals, whose friends and 
money rescue them too often from merited pun- 
ishment. 

But how do these admitted facts justify your 
charges against our people at large? From the 
circumstance that a few homicides here and 
there escape justice, you jump to the conclusion, 
which all charity forbids, that our population 
generally adopts the false sentiment of honor to 
which I have referred, and is disposed to excuse 
the murderer, because the most of us are pre- 
pared to commit murder ourselves. You ought 
to reflect that when good men generally refuse 
to hold political office, the administration of 
justice must often fall into unreliabie bands. 
We are in fault, but the fault does not consist 
in a heartless disregard for human life. It is 
rather because a general disgust leaves our poli- 
tics and government too frequently in the bands 
of the worst class of our society. Desperadoes 
are the Southern men you hear of through the 
press, but they are not representative of our 
character as a people. 

lam sorry to charge you with exaggeration, 
but your imagination has led you sorely astray. 
The outrages to which you refer are few and far 
between. You might as well represent the yel- 
low fever as a constant endemic disease in these 
States as to fasten the charge of lawlessness 
upon the Southern people. Millions of them 
never saw a bloody affray in their lives. Death 
by such means is a thing unheard of in almost 
all our rural communities, and the same may be 
said of hundreds of our towns and villages. I 
solemnly believe that, except in a few localities, 
life is nowhere safer than in most of thesq 
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States. When you state that ‘ali the best por- 
tion of the male population goes armed” ina 
Southern community, and fail to specify the 
community to which you refer, leaving the im- 
pression that it is general, you recklessly, but I 
doubt not ignorantly, inflict upon us an injury 
which can never be repaired. I have lived here 
all my life, and never yet knew or heard of any 
community where this state of things existed, 
except perbaps in Texas in former times. I 
know of none now where the “‘ best” portion of 
the male inhabitants go armed. There are a 
few places where the ‘“ worst” men do s0, but 
they are too remote to be known. 

You evidenily abhor wrong, and this has 
been my warrant for addressing you. It will 
be creditable, and consistant with your general 
tone, if you will modify your language concern- 
ing us. This is not an unsafe country. Your 
people coming into our midst unarmed would 
be as free from danger as at home. Nothing is 
regarded bere by all classes as more disgraceful 
than shedding the blood of the defenceless, An 
unprotected man can traverse the country freely 
without the slightest apprehension of insult or 
assault. Secret assassination, as you well know, 
is as uncommon here as it is in your own best 
communities. Sours. 





To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir : I have been a diligent reader of the Na- 
tion for almost a decade, and, apart from the 
sound and sensible views of government advo- 
cated, each number is to me a source of true en- 
joyment, inasmuch as in “ the struggle for exist- 
ence ” in this Western country it is about all I 
read that connects the busy, active life of the 
present with the student life of the past. A 
Southerner born and bred, I can stand without 
flinching your criticisms of the Southern people 
and Southern civilization, even when they take 
the form of ridicule, provided always they are 
based on facts ; but your statement in a late 
number that it is the custom of the best people 
at the South to carry arms, shows such an un- 
justifiable ignorance of the subject that I think 
it right to call your attention to it. Of the 
thirty-two years of my life, thirty have been 
spent in different Southern communities, from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Rio Grande, and I 
can assert most positively that it is not the cus- 
tom for any class of people distinctively South- 
ern to carry arms, 

Readily acknowledging that the Southern 
people do not stand ‘in the foremost ranks of 
time,” I believe intelligent foreign criticism—as 
yours is, to all intents and purposes—is whole- 
some for us ; and I wish the Nation was more 
generaliy read at the South, especially by the 
young men, If our idols must be broken, be it 
by moral rather than by physical force ; less 
rude wiil be the shock, far less tragic the trans- 
formation. Yet {cannot see what good such 
statements as the above can accomplish. A pic- 
ture thus overdrawn is clearly somewhat akin 
to the terra incognita myths of centuries ago, 

Very respectfully, W. L, WHITAKER. 

Cuainvauva, MExico, Nov. 13, 1882, 





{Our correspondent, “ South,” who, it is 
no indiscretion to mention, is a clergyman, 
aud whose remoustrances we desire to treat 
with the utmost respect, seems to have read 
our articles on this subject with the haste due 
perhaps to a sense of wrong. We have not 
said that life was unsafe at the South from 
secret assassins or from robbers. On the con- 
trary, we admit freely that a stranger may 
travel all over that section unarmed with as 
great security as in any country in the world. 


, 





We have ourselves tried the experiment in 
worse times than these. Nor have we said or 
insinuated that there 1s not atthe South a 
large body of quiet, religious, upright people, 
to whom bloodshed is as repulsive as to any- 
body at the North. What we have said, 
and we now repeat, is, what our correspondent 
substantially admits, that homicide goes un- 
punished; and we maintain that, as the result 
of this impunity, there has been infused into 
the great mass of the population a readiness to 
think of killing as a mode of settling a dis- 
pute, which makes life everywhere insecure. 
We have not designated any portion of the 
South as specially insecure, because we find 
that these business or social homicides occur 
everywhere—in Virginia, in South Carolina, 
in Georgia and Mississippi, as well as in Texas. 
Every mail brings us the news of one or 
more, and we never hear of one being pun- 
ished. In fact, the biographical sketcbes of the 
slain which one finds in the Southern papers 
almost always reveal the fact that either he or 
the slayer had already killed a man or two 
before engaging in their last fray. We deny 
emphatically that only ‘‘a few homicides 
here and there escape justice.” Redfield’s 
‘Homicide Contrasted, North and South,’ 
published in 1878, the statistics of which 
were carefully collected, and have never, to 
our knowledge, been assailed, revealed 
the awful fact that there were in the 
States of Texas, Kentucky, and South 
Carolina, in 1878, 734 homicides, besides 
522 persons wounded with shots or stabs, 
and the author estimates that there have 
been 40,000 homicides at the South since the 
war. There were more homicides in Ken- 
tucky in that year than in the eight States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Minnesota, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of ten millions. In the same year there 
were more in South Carolina than in eight 
Northern States with a population of six mil- 
lions. In fact, the case as stated in that 
volume, us the result of careful investigation, 
is one of the most appalling stories of modern 
civilization. 

Nor are these homicides the work of low 
desperadoes, the hauuters of bar-rooms and 
gambling-houses. The cases which we bave 
ourselves been collecting for some time past, 
and which reach us every week, not only 
occur in all parts cf the South, but they 
occur in the more peaceable and respectable 
circles of society, as the result of ordinary 
business or social quarrels. People are killed 
in the street, in the court-room, on the high 
road, about an account, or a contract, or a 
lawsuit, or a love affair, about chickens, or a 
horse—about things, in short, which enter into 
every man’s life, and which no settler at the 
South can keep clear of. Of punishment we 
never hear. If our correspondent can forward 
reports of any cases in which a manslayer has 
been hanged for a business or social murder we 
shall gladly publish them. In Pennsylvania, 
a few years ago, the Molly Maguires began to 
commit this kind of murders, but the police 
were put on their track and hunted them down 
till twenty were hanged in two years. The 
truth is—and we say it with ceep regret—that 
the unconsciousness of men like ‘‘ South ” of 





the spectacle which Southern society presents 
to the civilized world to-day under the head of 
homicide, is one of the very bad symptoms of 
the time. Several Southern ngwspapers have 
acknowledged the justice and truth of our 
remarks. But confession and lamentation are 
not enough. There must be a rising against 
the manslayer on the part of what is 
best in Southern society. The young 
must be taught to abhor bloodshed, to 
reverence human life, to put away the re- 
volver and shotgun, and to appeal to the law 
for protection against violence; and juries 
must be taught to see in the murderer, not & 
vindicator of his ‘‘ honor,” or a poor fellow in 
trouble, but a wild animal, an enemy of the 
human race, to be hunted down, and strung 
up after u fair but short trial. Southern 
society covers one of the fairest regiors on 
earth. Nobody can deny the great capacity 
of its people. Everything that is good in the 
modern world is within their reach, 1f they 
will only get rid of this awful stain and mis- 
fortune, this ‘‘ primal eldest curse,” which 
puts them in the category of semi-barbarous 
states. —Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


Ovr surmise that the designs for the beautiful 
folio edition of Longfellow’s * Evangeline,’ pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., were enlarged 
from those which Mr. Darley had made for tho 
modest edition of 1866, was unfounded, as a note 
from the publishers assures us. They are wholly 
new. We spoke under correction. 

Late this month A. C. Armstrong & Son will 
publish Mr. Charles Loring Brace’s “Gesta 
Christi,’ already announced in these columns. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert publish immediately 
‘The House that Jill Built (after Jack’s had 
Proved a Failure),’ by E. C. Gardner, with illus- 
trations by the author ; ‘The Still-Hunter,’ by 
Theodore S. Van Dyke ; and ‘The Problem of 
the Poor,’ by Helen Camphe!l. 

Under the title, * Charles Darwin,’ Macmillan 
& Co, have reprinted from Nature the brief but 
striking memorial notices which followed, in 
that journal, the great naturalist’s death. Trof. 
Huxley furnishes the introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by G. J. Romanes—“‘ Life and Character”; 
Archibald Geikie—‘‘ Work in Geology”; W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer—‘‘ Work in Botany”; G. J. 
Romanes—“ Work in Zodlogy ” and “ Work in 
Psychology.” Jeens’s perhaps unrivalled en- 
graving of Darwin is revived as a frontispiccs 
for this little volume. 

The *‘ Scientific Worthies ” series, by the way, 
to which the above portrait belongs, is continued 
in Nature of Oct. 26 with one of James Prescott 
Joule, the demonstrator of the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat. An interesting biographical 
sketch of Joule accompanies the likeness. 

An urgent appeal is made by Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, President of the Archeological Institute of 
America, for help in raising the sum of $2,500 to 
continue the explorations at Assos. Their sus- 
pension is imminent. 

The original and altogether admirable ‘ Hand- 
book in Outline of the Political History of Eng- 
land,’ by Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland and Prof. 
Cyril Ransome (London: Rivingtons; New 
York: T. Whittaker), has been condensed by 
its author into a sort of primer, called ‘ A Skele- 
ton Outline of the History of England.’ The 
parallel “Foreign and Colonial” column, as 
such, is suppressed, but occasional insertions are 
made from it in the English column. As this 
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epitome has all the merits of proportion and 
accuracy which distinguish the larger work, it 
may be confidently adopted by teachers of our 
intermediate schools as a most useful help in in- 
struction. 

Clubs formed for the purpose of study during 
the winter months would do well to examine 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s “ Round-Table Series” of 
Literature Lessons (Osgood). These are twenty- 
five in number, covering the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature,from ‘‘ Pre-Chaucerian literature” 
to the ‘‘ Laureates,” each card having one cen- 
tral figure about which are grouped the cther 
names of the same series. There is an abun- 
dance of suggestive questions and of references 
—the last, we think, too numerous for common 
classes: they seem to aim at being exhaustive, 
and yet the first card omits two such important 
works as Skene’s ‘Celtic Scotland’ and Grant 
Allen’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain.’ 

In deference to the growth of culinary sstheti- 
cism, Susan Anna Brown’s ‘ Book of Forty Pud- 
dings’ (Scribner) puts on a holiday garb; but 
both Bridget and her mistress would have been 
better off with an index than with the ten sauces 
thrown ip. 

‘Sketches from Texas Siftings’ one might 
profitably consult, it would appear, for the 
natural history of that remote source of conti- 
nental humor. There are chapters or sections, 
illustrated with pen-drawings, on the razor-back 
hog, the Texas cow, the red ant, the pelon dog, 
the cayote, the horned frog, the Texas mus- 
tang, the tumble-bug, the chaparral cock, ete. ; 
while others treat of human nature partly pe- 
culiar to Texas, but mostly of a too common 
variety, like the drummer, the conductor, 
the hotel-clerk, the reckless local reporter, 
etc., whom we have always with us. The 
designs are hardly up to the level of those in 
‘Hood’s Own.’ The humor is sui generis, 

Parts 11-13 of ‘American Etchings’ (Art In- 
terchange Publishing Co.) give the customary 
single specimen of three exceptionally good 
artists—Mr, Stephen Parrish’s “‘ Sunset—Glou- 
cester Harbor,” looking landward, and therefore 
sunward, upon a crowd of sails; Mr. J. Henry 
Hill’s “‘ Roadway near Nyack Turnpike” ; and 
Mr. Thomas Moran’s ‘‘ Three-Mile Harbor, L. I.” 

President Gilman’s seventh annual report of 
the progress of the Johns Hopkins University 
embraces in its review the past six years, and is 
full of interesting particulars concerning the 
several departments. The chemical laboratory 
is being enlarged, and a new building, to be en- 
tirely devoted to the study of biology, has been 
begun ; there is pressing need of an adequate 
physical laboratory. Dr. Brooks, of the marine 
laboratory, whose investigation of the reproduc- 
tion of the oyster has qualified him to seek for 
the causes of the ravages in the Chesapeake 
oyster-beds, has been accordingly placed on the 
State Oyster Commission. Important results 
are anticipated from Dr. Martin’s method of 
keeping alive the heart of a warm-blooded ani- 
mal after the death of the rest of the organism. 
The German Citizens of Baltimore are about to 
present the Library with Bluntschli’s library. 

The third annual report of the Treasurer and 
Secretary of the ‘“‘Soviety for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women” (by professors and other 
instructors of Harvard College) indicates, by its 
title, that the movement behind the “ Annex” 
has at last got a State charter, with power to 
hold land and buildings, and “to transfer the 
whole or any part of its funds or property ” to 
the College whenever the union may fittingly 
take place. It is now hoped an endowment fund 
will soon become a reality. From the report we 
learn that out of fifty-five courses offered during 
the past year, only twenty-eight were given, as 
being demanded. The cost of tuition for a full 








course is two hundred dollars—nearly twice that 
of the highest at similar institutions. While the 
health of the students has been good, too few of 
them were disposed to improve the opportunity 
of systematic exercise under the director of 
theGymnasium. Applications for teachers who 
have been instructed at the Annex have begun 
to come in to the Secretary. 

We have received from the University of 
California its Library Rulletin No. 3, ‘Cata- 
logue of the Library presented by Henry D. 
Bacon,” and No. 4, “Catalogue of the Bacon 
Art Gallery,” a double record of public spirit 
worthily manifested. 

The Boston Public Library’s Bulletin No. 68 
begins a list of Franklin’s works (a) as owned 
by the Library, (b) as not owned and desired. 
One remarks translations, in whole or in part, 
into French, German, Dutch, Swedish, Spanish, 
Italian, and Greek. The next Bulletin will deal 
similarly with Frankliniana, and a subsequent 
number with books and other publications 
printed or published by Franklin. The Libra- 
ry’s Franklin collection has now taken a fine 
start, thanks to the generosity of the Mayor of 
Boston. Mr. Wendell Phillips, too, has made a 
significant addition to the anti-slavery collec- 
tion. 

A trial bibliography of English translations of 
La Rochefoucauld is printed by Mr. A. Granger 
Hutt in the November number of the Biblio- 
qgrapher (J. W. Bouton). The earliest-named 
bears date of 1685. Under the head of “ Corre- 
spondence,” an auctioneer’s catalogue is quoted 
for a delicious error whose occurrence had been 
predicted in a previous issue: ‘‘ Lot 282, Sir 
Noel Paton’s Lilustrations, Shelley’s Prometheus, 
unbound, 12 plates. N.D.” 

Two pamphlets have been prepared by Serg. 
John P, Finley, of the U. 8. Signal Corps, one 
being a clear and scientific description of torna- 
does, preceded by a number of valuable defini- 
tions, and the other a long list of questions to be 
voluntarily answered by persons who may wit- 
ness or live near a tornado. 

We havealso received, from Fowler & Wells, 
a pamphlet with the rather pronounced title, 
‘* How to be Weather-Wise ; or, a New View of 
our Weather System,” by Mr. Isaac P. Noyes. 
Why the author claims newness for his view is 
not made evident. What he does is to describs 
in a rather interesting way the freaks of move- 
ment of areas of low pressure. He perhaps 
thinks that a few minutes devoted to the U.S. 
weather-maps will make a person more weather- 
wise than years of unaided personal observation. 
His article is very unscientific—in fact, crude— 
and contains nothing which is not already well 
known to those who read the ‘‘ probabilities.” 

The current Bollettino of the Italian African 
Society of Naples discusses, or rather presents, 
the Congo Question as now debated by France, 
Belgium, and Portugal, and more particularly 
by Stanley and M. de Brazza. While Stanley 
has been working away at the main stream, and 
building roads around the cataracts, De Brazza 
has entered at the back door, so tospeak. As- 
cending the Ogoway from Gaboon, he finds a 
comparatively low carry between the head- 
waters of that stream and the Alima and Li- 
cona, two navigable rivers heretofore conjec- 
tured and now determined by M. de Brazza to 
be affluents of the Congo, giving access to its 
middle and upper course. Of the intervening 
region he acquires eminent domain for France 
by ‘“‘treaty” with King Makoko (Sept. 10, 1880), 
and then scuds home, with Stanley after bim as 
in pursuit of a trespasser. Meantime, Portugal 
putsinapriorclaim. In the same number of 
the Bollettino, G. Buonomo describes with ap- 
propriate fervor the vast career open in Africa 
to the insolatore Pifre—a contrivance for 





utilizing the sun’s rays in distilling water, mak- 
ing ice, boiling an egg, and roasting a joint. 
There are, it seems, portable insolatori di caro- 
vane. 

A new convenience has been added to life in 
Paris—an office to which subscribers who do not 
care to receive their letters at home, to be sertti- 
nized by a concierge, a bonne, or a husband, can 
have their letters addressed. Boxes are at the 
moderate price of 4 francs a month, 10 francs a 
quarter, 30 francs a year. This is not dear, for 
a prodigal son or an unfaithful wife. But sup- 
pose that husband and wife should both bire 
boxes at the same office, and some time should 
meet there. Here isa motif of which we make 
a free gift to Gaboriau or Fortuné¢. 

Later than ever this year comes the ‘ Almanach 
des Spectacles,’ one of the most beautifully 
printed little books sent forth even by M. 
Jouaust (New York: IF. W. Christern). It is 
the cighth of the new annual series, and contains 
the statistics of the Parisian play. bouses during 
last year, with lists of the plays acted and of the 
members of each company. As usual, there is 
an obituary record and a bibliographic list—un- 
fortunately incomplete. The frontispiece is, as 
before, a portrait of the latest associate of the 
Comédie-Francaise—a striking full-length figure 
of Mile. Lloyd, etched by M. Lalauze. 

The latest American additions to the “ 'fauch- 
nitz Series” are Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘Flip, and 
Other Stories,’ Mark Twain’s ‘Stolen White 
Elephant,’ and the anonymous novel, * Demo- 
cracy,’ which has afforded our British friends 
much amusement of late. This selection goes 
to show that the editor of the **Tauchniz 
Series” is still governed in his choice of Ameri- 
can books by the taste of readers in Great Bri- 
tain. The American contingent is less than ten 
per cent. of the whole series, although the per- 
centage has rapidly increased in a few years. 

Koolman’s ‘Worterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
Sprache’ (Norden : Braams) reaches, in the six- 
teenth part, the word piit-wafer. Numerous 
words have a special interest for English read- 
ers, like pit (kernel), planter, plani(e), plaster, 
etc. A familiar English simile is repeated in the 
phrase ‘‘so plat as ’n pankék ”; and the old wail 
of the husbandman who plants for posterity has 
the homely form : “ Is de b6m grét, is de planter 
déd.” 

Last week occurred the phenomenon which 
the Signal Service once called the November 
Atmospheric Wave—an era which instantly 
substitutes icy winter for the Indian summer. 
The change reached the Plains on Monday morn- 
ing (Nov. 13), the Mississippi Valley on Monday 
night, and the Atlantic Coast on Tuesday. 


—The average civilian, not to speak of the critic 
or caviller, who decries the standing army, will 
find unexpected information in *A Record of 
Engagements with Hostile Indians,’ lately com- 
piled at General Sheridan’s headquarters. Sheri- 
dan’s military division embraces more than a 
million square miles of territory, stretching 
from the British to the Mexican line, and in- 
habited by about 175,000 Indians. During the 
last fifteen years, more than 1,000 officers and 
enlisted men have been killed or wounded in 
the 400 and odd armed collisions of which this 
Record is, in great part, a mere chronological 
list. It takes no account of the Division of the 
Pacific, whose eastern boundary is about 115° 
west longitude, and whose tale would run in 
much the same fashion. A few of these actions 
attracted public notice when they occurred, as, 
Custer’s victory on the Washita and bis defeat 
on the Little Big Horn, the Nez-Percé surrender 
on the Upper Missouri, and Thornburgh’s fight 
in Colorado ; but the most of the work has been 
done without observation and without special 
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comment. There is little holiday time on the 
Plains for the United States soldier in time of 
presumed peace ; and whoever may be responsi- 
ble for the occasion, men of all degree are ex- 
posed to frequent privation and peril endured 
by no other army except in the extremity of de- 
clared war. Passages like these show one form 
of hardship: ‘‘The mercurial thermometer 
failed to register the intensity of the cold”; 
*‘after a march of nearly 200 miles through deep 
snow, with the thermometer ranging from 
10° to 35° below zero”; ‘a march of about 600 
miles in the coldest weather known for years in 
the always severe climate of that region [Mon- 
tana]”; ‘‘although the weather was bitter cold, 
the thermometer 18° below zero, with blinding 
snow-storms raging, the column pressed on.” 
There is very little romance and much rugged 
reality in the work of the American trooper, and 
it is not surprising if some recruits develop a 
distaste for it that overcomes their fidelity. 


—The Governing Committee of the American 
Schoul of Classical Studies at Athens held its 
semi-annual meeting on November 17, in this 
city. The following members were present: 
Professors J. W, White, of Harvard (chairman); 
L. RK. Packard, of Yale; B. L. Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins; A. Harkness, of Brown; H. 
Drisler, of Columbia; W. M. Sloane, of Prince- 
ton, and Messrs. F. J. de Peyster and T. W. 
Ludlow, of New York. The committee increased 
its membership to fourteen by the addition of 
Professors Tyler, of Amherst, and Van Ben- 
schoten, of Wesleyan, and invited Professor 
Packard to accept the Directorship of the School 
for the second year, to succeed Professor Good- 
win. Letters were read from Professor Goodwin 
announcing his arrival in Athens toward the 
end of September, and the immediate beginning 
of the activity of the School, to which much 
courtesy has been extended by the authorities 
and by the people of Athens. Mr. Goodwin has 
hired for the School a convenient house on the 
Boulevard which skirts the Palace gardens. The 
position is an excellent one, the ground being so 
high that the rear windows command a splendid 
view, over the: city, of the Saronic Gulf and 
/£giva. The building has been furnished at the 
expense of the School,and ample accommodation 
is afforded for the meetings and work of its 
students and for its library. Professor Goodwin 
selected, this summer, in England and Germany 
an excellent working library to start with, 
for which he expended more than $1,000. 
This will be added to and kept up to date. The 
School opens with six students in attendance, 
namely: J. R. Wheeler and F. E. Woodruff, of 
the University of Vermont; H. Fowler and P. 
Shorey, of Harvard; J. R. S. Sterrett, of the 
University of Virginia, and F. H. Taylor, of 
Wesleyan University. Several of these students 
have studied after graduation, or have already 
taken higher degrees, at Harvard, at Johns Hop- 
kins, or various German universities. The pros- 
pect of a satisfactory number of applications for 
membership in ensuing years is gool. A sub- 
committee was appointed to report at the next 
meeting, which will take place in Boston in May, 
upon the publication of the Bulletin of the Schvol. 
This the Committee hopes to begin next year. 
The income of the School for the present year 
will amount to $2,500, of which the greater part 
has been paid in already to the Treasurer. It is 
expected that the University of Virginia will 
join at once the nine colleges already pledged to 
support the scheme, and that Williams, the Uni- 
versity of California, Dartmouth, Cornell, and 


Union will join next year. From other colleges - 


which have been addressed by the Committee no 
answer has been as yet received. It is, however, 
safe to estimate the resources of the School,after 





this year, at at least $3,000 per annum. While 
it is desirable that the School should own 
its building in Athens, and that a generous en- 
dowment should be obtained in time to place the 
institution upon a permanent footing, the Com- 
mittee is in a position to say that the existence 
of the School under the present arrangement is 
secured for a number of years to come, and that 
its promise of usefulness is high. The union of 
so many of our chief institutions of learning to 
bring about an object destined to benefit not only 
themselves, but the classical scholarship of the 
whole country, isa significant manifestation of 
the growth of the true university spirit on this 
side of the Atlantic. It must not be forgotten 
that the whole credit of devising this project, 
and of carrying it into execution, belongs to the 
Archeological Institute of America. 


—The scientific world has met with a severe 
loss by the death on Monday cf Prof. Henry 
Draper, son of the late Prof. John W. Draper, at 
the early age of forty-five. A mind so keen and 
vigorous and ingenious, and a hand so cunning, 
must have had many triumphs in reserve for the 
interval between middle life and the allotted term 
of man. From his father he received a thorough 
training in medicine and in chemistry, and a 
natural predilection for astronomy. He became 
a practising physician in connection with Belle- 
vue Hospital, a professor of physiology in the 
University of the City of New York, a teacher 
also of chemistry; and at the age of twenty- 
three, on his return from Europe, he began the 
construction of a 1514-inch reflecting telescope, 
which enabled him to take a 50-inch photograph 
of the moon. To celestial photography, indeed, 
he devoted himself with remarkable assiduity 
and success, and among his achievements in tbis 
direction were photographs of tbe nebula of 
Orion (1880) and of the spectra of more than a 
hundred stars. His management of the photo- 
graphic observation of the transit of Venus in 
1874 obtained for bim a gold medal from Con- 
gress. In 1877 he discovered the presence of oxy- 
gen in the sun—bis greatest distinction. More 
recently, stimulated by the new interest in elec- 
tricity as a source of light, he had ardently 
joined the host of experimenters, for which his 
admirably equipped private laboratory in his 
city home furnished him opportunity, as his pri- 
vate observatory at Hastings did for his astro- 
nomicai researcbes. Professor Draper’s ample 
means were empluyed without ostentation in the 
interest of pure science. Socially, he was a most 
entertaining and genial companion, and on this 
account also his departure will be greatly la- 
mented. 


—Mr. Ingleby having suggested that the 
late Mr. Darwin’s letter to a Jena student, re- 
ferring to his religious beliefs, was mispunctuated 
in the German translation first published in the 
Rundschau, Professor Haeckel replies, in the 
Academy of November 4, that this is not the 
case. Mr. Darwin’s own words were as follows: 


‘‘Down, Beckenham, Kent, June 5, 1879. 
‘*To Nicholas Baron Mengden : 

* Dear Sir: lam much engaged, an old man 
and out of health, and cannot spre 
time to answer your question fully — pro- 
vided it can be answered. Science has 
nothing todo with Christ, except in so far us 
the habis of scientific research makes a man 
cautious in admittang evideuce. For myself I 
do not believe that there ever has been any 
Revelation. As for a future life, every man 
must judge for himself between conflicting 
vague Se Foy happiness, 
Iremain, dear sir, yours faith . 

** CHARLES DARWIN.” 


This letter Professor Haeckel had forwarded 
to the London Nature, together with bis lecture 
on * Die Naturanschauung von Darwin, Goethe 
und Lamarck”; but the latter only was printed. 
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This peculiar proceeding reminds one of the first 
German edition of the ‘Origin of Species,’ in 
which the translator suppressed the brief refer- 
ence to the descent of man. The Academy also 
contains this note: 

“In the National Reformer for October 29, 
1882, is the account of a visit paid to Darwin in 
the autumn of last year by Dr. Ludwig biichner 
and Mr. Aveling. Darwin is there reported as 
having said: ‘I am with you in thought, but I 
should prefer the word ‘‘agnostic” to the word 
“atheist.” . . . . I never gave up Chris- 
tianity until I was forty years of age’—and in re- 
ply toa question why he had given up Chris- 
tianity: ‘It is not supported by evidence.’” 

—The Academy brings a communication by 
George Dennis confirmatory of the accuracy of 
an interesting statement of Herodotus (iii., 60). 
The Greek historian, speaking of three wonder- 
ful works executed by the Samians, places the 
following foremost: ‘‘ A tunnel through a moun- 
tain 150 fathoms high, cut from the base upward, 
with openings at both ends. The length of the 
tunnel is seven stadia, the height and width 
eight feet each. Through its entire length is 
dug another channel, twenty cubits deep and 
tbree feet wide, in which the water of a copious 
spring is conveyed through pipes to the city.” 
Some attempts at discovering this aqueduct 
were made many years ago, but with uncertain 
success, the identification being far from con- 
vincing. But, a few months ago, a Samian 
priest, by unearthing some stone slabs at the 
depth of about six feet, disclosed a channel sunk 
in the rock, half way up the mountain-side on 
which the ancient city was built. He followed 
the course of the channel, by opening pits at 
short intervals, to the base of the rocky height 
at the west end of the city. ‘‘ Onclearing away 
the débris at this spot, it was found that the 
channel penetrated the hillside in a tunnel, the 
mouth of wbich was a narrow passage, just high 
and wide enough for a man to pass through, 
paved with slabs, flanked by masonry of small 
polygons, and roofed overhead by the leaning-to 
of the upper blocks on each side.” Mr. Dennis, 
in a hurried visit to Samos shortly after, repaired 
to the spot, and on passing through the opening 
in the mountain found himself, after a few paces, 
in a much wider passage, roughly hewn in the 
rock, and about eight feet high and wide—the 
dimensions stated by Herodotus. Through the 
centre of this tunnel was sunk a narrow channel, 
barely three feet wide, and, as the traveller was 
told by his guide, ten metres deep, which closely 
corresponds to the twenty cubits of Herodotus. 
He was also informed that the tunnel ran thus 
through the heart of the mountain for 1,270 me- 
tres, expanding at the further end into a spacious 
chamber. This length of 1,270 metres differs 
from the seven stadia of the bistorian only by 
about thirty yards. The height of the mountain 
pierced by the tunnel is given in the Admiralty 
Chart No. 1530 at 747 feet, which also agrees 
tolerably well with the round 900 of Herodotus, 
whose measurement was undoubtedly based only 
on sight. ‘‘ As there is no water in the narrow 
channel nowadays, and no traces of the spring 
within the tunnel, it probably ‘communicated 
with open channels in the mountain slope 
through which water from the heights to the 
north or east was conveyed through the tunnel 
to the city on the south of the range.” 

—At the thirty-sixth meeting of the philolo- 
gians of Germany, which was held in the prosaic 
town of Karlsruhe, Sept. 27 to 30, the learned 
body was saluted after the approved German 
fashion by a Festschrift prepared for the occa- 
sion by the philological professors of Heidelberg, 
one of the two universitiesof Baden. Thestudies 
thus presented are mostly of interest beyond the 
narrower philological circle for which they were 
intended, So any one who has kept Greek 
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enough to read easy apophthegms may spend a 
pleasant half hour in looking through the collec 
tion which Prof. Curt Wachstouth has published 
here after a Vienna MS., in maintenance of his 
thesis that there once existed a vast alphabetical 
corpus apophthegmatum. To be sure, the chief 
amusement in examining such a collection is the 
recognition of every-day friends under Greek 
names, the jokes of yesterday’s newspaper or 
last night’s farce coming up ina Greek garb, 
often much the worse for wear. So long as men 
are what they are, they will always feel a cer- 
tain satisfaction in observing plagiarisms, and 
even in these few pages some shameless appro- 
priations will be noticed. The mother of the 
Gracchi, for instance, may be thought to have a 
prescriptive right to her jewels, but if we turn 
to these apophthegms we find that Cornelia has 
been dealing in paste these nineteen bundred 
years and more. Hundreds and thousands of 
girls have been christened Cornelia on the 
strength of the Roman anecdote, and now it 
turns out that the wife of Phocion made the 
same remark about her husband ; and Olympias 
said the same thing of Alexander. Schdll’s de- 
tailed discussion of Pseudo-Plutarch’s Alexan- 
drian Proverbs will interest specialists only ; but 
Uhlig’s contributions to the restoration of the 
oldest compendium of grammar, which goes 
under the name of Dionysius Thrax, will 
attract the attention of all who care to follow 
the curious history of grammatical study. Prof. 
Zangemeister has given us an account of the 
perioche of Livy, from which it appears that 
they were based, as Orosius was based, on the 
epitome, and not on Livy himself. There is 
something comforting in this, as when a servant 
tells us that a plate was broken six months ago : 
a manuscript said to have been burned up by 
Omar is not half so great a sorrow as a manu- 
script that disappears in the Renaissance ; and 
if Orosius had no Livy, we can console ourselves 
with what is left of the great historian. In the 
last article, Von Duhn expresses his fear that 
archeologists have not yet wholly emancipated 
themselves from the habit of looking for illus- 
trations of Greek poetry, and nothing but illus- 
trations of Greek poetry, in the numerous vases 
that have come down to us, and tries to show by 
a specimen in the Wiirzburg collection that the 
legend of Phineus was a popular, not merely a 
literary, myth, and that the Wiirzburg repre- 
sentation of it goes back to a period prior to the 
literary form of the story of the Argonauts. 
Heidelberg is a delightful Musensitz (which is not 
nearly so affected an expression as “abode of 
the Muses” would be in English), and those who 
have kind memories of the place will be glad to 
see this indication of its new and vigorous philo- 
logical life. 


—The word stipulatio (contract by question 
and answer) is a good example of the superiority 
of comparative etymology and comparative 
archzeology over the study either of the language 
or the customs of any nation by itself. The Ro- 
mans, who were necessarily confined to the latter 
method, were divided on the derivation. Varro 
and Festus connect it with stips, a piece of 
money, though money played no part in the act 
of stipulation, and was not necessarily used in 
the result. In fact, this suggestion belongs to 
that style of etymology in which any word can 
be deduced from any other word provided they 
contain several letters in common. Justinian, in 
the Institutes, and Julius Paulus trace it to an ad- 
jective stipulus, which they assert the ancients 
used for firm. As there is no other record of this 
adjective, it is not unlikely that it was invented 
for the occasion; and the possible connection 
with stipo, to cram, to compress, far from con- 
firming its existence, seems rather to cast doubt 














upon it because it nay have suggested the inven- 
tion. Isidorus, however, gives what we believe 
to have been the true explanation. The early 
Romans, he says, when they made a solemn pro- 
mise, broke a stipula, straw, cornstalk, and join- 
ing the parts together acknowledged the agree- 
ment. Now, if there were no nation known but 
the Romans, this bit of antiquarianism might be 
supposed to rest on no better basis than Varro’s 
philology, so that judgment would have to be 
entered “neither party.” As late as 1879 we find 
Professors Lewis and Short’s edition of Andre ws’s 
Freund giving the preference to the derivation 
from the apocryphal stipulus. But the case is 
entirely altered if the inquiry is broadened a lit- 
tle. The strong tendency among primitive races 
to accompany every formal communication with 
a visible act is a commonplace of sociological 
archeology: witness the confarreatio among the 
Romans themselves. <A sanction of gifts, sales, 
and pledging exactly similar to the rite recorded 
by Isidorus is found preserved among the Franks, 
Bavarians, and Alemanni in the phrases “ mit 
mund und halm,” “ mit mund, hand, und halm.” 
Where halm corresponds to the breaking of the 
stipula, hand points toa Frankish “ There’s my 
hand upon it,” and mund corresponds to the in- 
terrogatio et responsio, “Spondesne? Spondeo,” 
which was all that in Justivian’s time was left of 
the early ceremony of contract. This, which 
one may find in Grimm’s ‘ Worterbuch,’ is almost 
conclusive; but the question is put beyond the 
reach of doubt by the discovery of Dr. Warren, 
of Dort, that there are traces of a similar custom 
in India. 


—The modern interest in the history of religion 
has led to the study of the worship paid to natu- 
ral objects, animate and inanimate. Of this class 
of works only a quarter of a century ago Beetti- 
cher’s ‘Baumkultus der Helenen’ was almost a 
solitary example ; but lately Italy has given us 
De Gubernatis’s ‘ Zodlogical Mythology’ and his 
‘Mythologie des Plantes’; England, Brown's 
‘Unicorn’; and France, Rolland’s ‘ Faune popu- 
laire de la France,’ just completed. Somewhat 
similarly, the increased attention paid to dia- 
lects has led to recording popular names of 
animals and plants, mostly in scattered articles 
in periodicals. William Turner’s curious ‘ Names 
of Herbes,’ first published in 1548, and reprinted 
this year by Triibner, is a proof of the interest in 
this matter; John Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Popu- 
lar Names of Plants,’ though undertaken with 
a different purpose, will assist investigations; and 
Mr. Satchell is engaged on a glossary of fish- 
names for the Dialect Society. In France, we 
see, the National Horticultural Society have of- 
fered two gold and twosilver medals for the best 
work on the names of plants in the French patois. 


—‘“‘If I were threatened with seeing all my 
works burned except one score, I should de- 
cide in favor of the ‘Messe des Morts,’” wrote 
Berlioz to a friend in 1867, two years before 
his death. In a letter dated 1837 he describes 
the effect of his “Requiem” on a Paris audi- 
ence. One person wept for a quarter of an hour 
after the performance, and another, a chorister, 
was seized with a nervous attack. “ Vraiment 
c’était d’une horrible grandeur.” Congratula- 
tory letters were sent to him by Victor Hugo, 
Rubini, Legouvé, and many artists, sculptors, 
musicians, and authors. In his autubiography 
he says: *‘ How often, at the performance of my 
* Requiem,’ has there not stood by the side of a 
trembling listener, convulsed to the very depths 
of his soul, another who opened his ears wide 
without hearing anythiog. That man resem- 
bled the inquisitive people who go up into 
the statue of St. Charles Borromeo at Como, 
and who are greatly surprised on being told that 
the room in which they have just sat down is in- 





side the head of the saint.” These citations reveal, 
better than anything else could, the leading aim 
and characteristic of Berlioz’s compositions, which 
is the vast, colossal, overwhelming, terrible, 
architectural, in music. No artist probably ever 
bad such an unbounded ambition and mmagina 

tion as he, and had the source of his ideas been 
as inexhaustible as his skill in inventing strik 

ing devices for expressing himself, be would 
bave been one of the greatest artists of all times. 
Here, however, was his weak point, and one can- 
not help wishing he had adopted the method so 
common among literary men of takmg a colla 

borator who might have supphed him with ma 

terial to be elaborated and embellished with bis 
rich and varied orchestral combinations. As he 
failed to do so, we cannot help admitting the 
correctness of Wagner's remark, that Berlioz is 
the true saviour of the world of absolute music, 
because ‘‘he has made it possible for a musician 
to take the most inartistic and inane tone-mate 
rial and make it wonderfully effective by the 
unprecedented use of the most varied but purely 
mechanical expedients.” 





_—Many of the movements of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe 
des Morts,” which was produced Thursday eve- 
ning by the Oratorio Society at the Academy of 
Music, bear witness to the truth of this criticism. 
There is very little besides beautiful mstrumen- 
tation in the ‘ Requiem,” ‘Quid sum Miser,” 
* Lacrymosa,” “ Offertorium,” ** Hostias,” and 
** Agnus Dei "—in six numbers out of ten. The 
other four are interesting in different ways. 
The ‘‘ Sanctus ” begins with a lovely melody for 
tenor, taken up subsequently by the female 
chorus, and is musically by far the most signiti- 
cant number. The solo was admirably sung 
by Signor Ravelli, except that he was occa- 
sionally obliged to force a high note unplea- 
santly. The ‘“‘Querens Me” is an unaccom- 
panied vocal sextet of great beauty. In the 
“ Hostias ” the accompaniment consists of flutes 
and trombones alone—a peculiarly weird and 
hollow combination, But the most remarkable 
number is the ** Dies Ire,” in which Berlioz em- 
ploys, besides the chorus and regular orchestra, 
four additional bands, comprising sixteen trum- 
pets, sixteen trombones, four tubas, twelve 
horns, sixteen kettle-drums of different pitch, 
and other instrumevts of percussion. Dr. Dam- 
rosch arranged bis additional forces in four pro- 
scenium-boxes, and the result was a musical 
cyclone the like of which has never been heard 
at the Academy. We can imagine that, as given 
in Paris, this number has that awful effect 
which Berlioz calculated, but here the trom- 
bones made such a blasting or “ blasted” noise 
that the audience were probably reminded of a 
Bowery museum more than anything els», It is 
unjust to Berlioz to reproduce his ideas in such 
a coarse, jarring manner, which recalls the pas- 
sage in his memoirs where he says he “almost 
had a fit while listening to the overture to ‘ King 
Lear’ in Prague, conducted, nevertheless, by 
a Kapellmeister of undoubted talent.” If good 
trombones were not to be had in sufficient 
numbers, the ‘‘ Requiem” should not have been 
given. This is indeed the principal criticism 
to be applied to Dr. Damrosch. He should 
not attempt such colossal works with his new 
and inexperienced orchestra. On Thursday it 
played with a certain correctness, but without 
more than hinting at the kaleidoscopic Leanties 
of the score. The same thing was noticed in the 
‘** Parsifal” prelude which preceded the Mass, 
and which cannot be adequately reproduced 
with such a small body of strings. The brass 
was unsatisfactory here, too. One blunder 
was so grave that it must be pointed out. When 
the Grail motive is first taken up by the trum- 
pets and trombones it is marked piano, with a 
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crescendo to the third bar, which is forte. At 
Bayreuth this brief passage produced a pro- 
found impression, whereas here it passed 
unnoticed because the brass began mezzo-forte 
and ended mezzo-forte. The chorus num 
bered about three hundred voices, and sang 
remarkably well throughout most of the num- 
bers, except that the manner in which the tenors 
and sopranos occasionally got off the pitch sug- 
gested the necessity of some sifting. The sextet 
was acceptably sung by Mrs. Ames, Miss Dos- 
sert, Signor Ravelli, aud Messrs. Woram, Coletti, 
and Heinrich. 


— =— = = ——— 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. 
The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as 
Recorded in Letters from her Literary Corre- 


spondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Es- 

trange. Harper & Bros. 

THERE is not much that,is in itself very impor- 
tant in this collection of letters. The book wil] 
be chiefly interesting to those who, remembering 
the people and places, are carried back as they 
read to bygone times. Bygone the times of 
Miss Mitford and her circle already are ; for in 
the last half-century, and even in the last quar- 
ter of a century, a vast change bas come over 
English life. ‘‘Our Village” is comparatively 
unaltered: the rustic and his cow still gaze at 
the passing train with nearly the same expres- 
sion of face, and the existence of both remains 
pretty much what it was, though their common 
lord and master the squire is now less resident on 
his estate, more addicted to spending his time in 
pleasure cities at home or abroad, more civi- 
lized, less feudal and paterral. Not so with 
‘Belford Regis.” The country town of Miss 
Mitford's time, with its “‘little homely cote- 
ries,” its ‘‘sandwich parties,” and its whist- 
tebles, isa thing of the past. The members of 
those coteries were people who spent all their 
days in the same place, seldom going even to 
the sea side, knew each other well, were known 
to the whole town, met evening after evening 
for their rubbers and negus at each other’s 
houses, and lived at once an extremely quiet 
and an extremely social life. Each of them was 
a character, and some of them were highly 
quaint. Now Belford Regis stands at the con- 
fluence of four or five railways. It has trebled 
in size, and the general tide of bustle, excite 
ment, and progress has overflowed its streets. 
Fast trains have, iv fact, made it almost a 
suburb of the metropolis. The hand of improve- 
ment has been everywhere ; even the churches 
have all been restored by Ritualism ; and the 
man of fifty, revisiting the old place, can hardly 
recognize the scenes of his boyhood. Most of 
the people of the wealthier class are immi- 
grants, and many of them are mere sojourners ; 
often they are tradesmen who, in the vast devel- 
opment of commerce, have made fortunes in 
middle life, and do not know what to do with 
the remainder of their days, but settle first in 
one place, then in another, seeking bappiness by 
change of residence, and finding it not, till they 
die. Characters are all cast in the same metro- 
politan mould. As in London, a man hardly 
knows his next-door neighbor, and sociability as 
well as idiosyncrasy is gone. On the other 
hand, there are railway-trains without number, 
telegraphs, telephones, and, instead of one, a 
dozen post deliveries in the day. Repose and 
social enjoyment will perhaps come back here- 
after in another form. 

However, the reader, entering the circle of 
Miss Mitford’s friends, will find himself in intel- 
lectual compuny high, if not the highest. Hereare 
Cobbett, Lord Holland, J. P. Smith of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses” (here treated to his second ini- 





tia)), Joanna Baillie, Milman,Talfourd, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, Miss Strickland, 
Captain Hall, N. P. Willis, W. Howitt and his 
wife, Miss Martineau, George Ticknor, Mrs. 
Jameson, “‘ Barry Cornwall,” Crabbe Robinson, 
Douglas Jerrold, Eliot Warburton, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Barrett Browning, and Ruskin, besides 
Miss Mitford herself. Living in retirement, but 
being extremely sociable and sympathetic by 
nature, Miss Mitford seems to have indemnified 
herself for her solitude by cultivating corre- 
spondence; and her literary position—especially 
her editorship of a popular annual—brought her 
into connection with a number of literary men 
and women. Mr. L’Estrange tells us that she 
even carried on an affectionate correspondence 
with many persons whom she had never seen. 
A better-hearted woman never lived, though 
she had her weaknesses and her aberrations. 
That she “‘ brightened the paths” of her friends, 
and “ refreshed their lives of toil,” is truly said; 
and to do this was her delight. 

Perbaps the most characteristic things in the 
volume are the letters of Cobbett : 


“My wife is much better, but is not well. 
. . « Give me some news about dogs. D—n 
politics! Is Snip with pup yet? a matter of 
far more importance than whether the Prince 
of Asturias be hanged or not; or whether his 
silly father be in a mad-house ; or what gre- 
nadier is the gallant of his old punk of a 
mother. We are well set to work, truly, to 
pester our brains about these rogues! It mat- 
ters not a straw to us whether Napoleon 
hang them all or send them a-begging. And as 
to our fellows at Whiteball and Westminster, 
we shall be sure to do right if we hate them all. 
Lefevre, indeed, as far as the 4 go, is of 
some importance ; and though he has played 
you foul, I hope he will live till we have got that 
more valuable part of the creation out of his 
hands.” 

The last sentence will be pleasant reading 
for Lefevre’s son, Lord Eversley. It is right 
to say that this passage, with the still more 
Cobbettian language which we may suppose to 
be represented by the asterisks, was addressed 
not to Miss Mitford, but to her father, Dr. Mit- 
ford, the minor Cobbett of a country town, and 
a loud-voiced political reformer, bimeelf con- 
spicuously in need of reform, tho 4 his warmth 
of nature preserved for bim the love of his much- 
wronged daughter, whose filial affection is the 
glory of her life. Cobbett is described by Miss 
Mitford as ‘‘a tall, stout man, fair and sunburnt, 
with a bright smile and an air compounded of 
the soldier and the farmer, to which his habit of 
wearing an eternal red waistcvat contributed 
not a little.” Demagogue as he was, it appears 
that he was also a game-preserver, though he 
justifies to himself his determination to keep a 
preserve close, on the ground that if it were 
thrown open the game would find its way to the 
“maw” of the ‘‘d—d Levite.” 

We have here a good deal from Mrs. Trollope 
of doubtful memory. She and Miss Mitford 
were great friends. Miss Mitford calls her ‘“‘a 
lively, brilliant woman of the world, with a 
warm, blunt, cordial manner and many accom- 
plishments.” In her letters she appears bustling, 
pushing, rather vulgar but kind-hearted, and 
willing to take trouble in doing her friends a 
good turn. On want of refinement she ought 
not to have been severe. Writing from Ame- 
rica, she speaks of the people as “‘so very queer, 
so very unlike any other thing in heaven above 
or earth below.” In a more sternly critical 
mood she calls them “savages,” though she 
adds, “‘ vet is the country beautiful and wonder- 
ful in its rapid progress toward the wealth and 
the wisdom, the finery and the folly of the Old 
World.” Her slapdash and superficial descrip- 
tions call forth some quiet and sensible, though 
not unimpeachably grammatical comments from 
Miss Sedgwick, who writes to Miss Mitford : 





, 


“ There is undoubtedly a crude state of things 
among us. Mrs. Trollope (by the way, I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you for your very fine ac- 
count of her, which bas very much raised her iu 
our good opinion) has not much misstated, though 
she has grossly caricatured us. You may imagine 
in a country where everybody travels, and 
where there are no acknowledged distinctions of 
classes, no barriers obvious to the senses, that 
in such places as steamboats, canal boats, and 
stage-coaches the respect with which any indi- 
vidual is treated must greatly depend upon cir- 
cumstances. It is not very easy for a person 
educated in a different condition of society to 
adapt themselves [sic] to the peculiarities of a 
new aspect of society ; but from my own expe- 
rience, [am sure your father is right in saying 
that a lady may travel from Georgia to Maine 
without meeting any impertinence.’ 

We catch sight by the way of ‘“‘an untoward 
speculation at Cincinnati,” which was not likely 
to lend a roseate tint to the medium through 
which Mrs. Trollope viewed men and manners in 
America, 

Perhaps the best letters in the volume, as com- 
positions, are those of Sir William Elford, of 
whom Miss Mitford says with truth that ‘‘ thero 
is something of Horace Walpole’s mixture of 
humor and courtliness about his style,” and to 
marry whom she says, when playfully twitted 
with such a tendency, would be killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Sir William, though 
a man of taste and cultivation, hardly entered 
the literary arena except as an occasional pam- 
phleteer : it was for that very reason, no doubt, 
that he excelled as a letter-writer. He gave to 
his letters his freshest mental energies and bis 
best thoughts, the choice wine of his intellect ; 
whereas people who are writing books can only 
give their letters the lees. Letters may be in- 
teresting merely from their authorship, or from 
the facts which they contain ; but as literary 
compositions, they require effort like literary 
compositions of other kinds. Who can doubt — 
that those letters of Madame de Sévigné and 
Horace Walpole, which read as easily as tho 
writings of Rousseau, were written with as much 
care? Sir William Elford bad the advantage 
not only of leisure, but of eccentricity. Among 
all these Liberals he is described as a Tory, and 
he evidently had the root of all Toryism in him 
in the highest perfection. Apparently he is 
quite in earnest when he complacently sets down 
war, plague, and famine as the necessary means, 
“according to the course and construction of 
the animal world,” of keeping down population, 
and war as the least unpleasant of the three; so 
that to deprecate war is to fly in the face of na- 
ture. 

Miss Mitford’s own letters are hardly an ex- 
ception to the rule justlaid down. They always 
bear the traces of a genial, enthusiastic nature ; 
but otherwise they are for the most part such as 
pass every day through the mails. Her criti- 
cisms are of little value. She hates Thackeray, 
and is most struck by the “ vulgarity” of 
Bulwer and the “cant” of Dickens. Of Carlyle, 
she says that his fashion is waning rapidly, and 
that the idol will soon be knocked down by its 
worshippers. Over Guizot and De Tocqueville 
she can only yawn. Of her opinions on men and 
things, the most notable, perhaps, is the worsbip 
which she, Liberal as she is, in common with 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, a still stronger Liberal, 
pays to Louis Napoleon. That adventurer bad 
done nothing except commit a gigantic felony ; 
but his success was dazzling, and he was a 
one-man power. Advocates of female suffrage 
may take a note of the fact. Miss Mitford is 
always at her best when she is painting rural 
scenes and figures, because she does it with 
all her heart. This passage on Silchester is an 
example : 

“The poem on Silc first made Mr. Ken- 
yon and me friends, aud t friendship was the 
remote cause of one to me still more precious— 
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there is one reason for loving Silchester. But 
the scene is itself so beautiful! Fancy a hun- 
dred acres of the highest land in the south of 
England, the crown of a ridge of hills, mostly 
covered with the richest woodland, enclosed by 
a wall some twenty feet high and nearly twenty 
feet thick, surmounted by huge pollards, high 
timber-trees, hedgerow shrubs (such, for in- 
stance, as fine old thorns, maple bushes, etc.), 
with enormous masses of ivy and wild service- 
trees, and long, pendant shoots of the briar-rose 
hanging down the old, gray, cliff-like walls. 
Everywhere the ground at the foot of these 
walls sinks down into a narrow fosse at the 
depth of some hundred feet, rising again on the 
opposite side-—some part of this outer ditch being 
rich meadow land, other portions in the most 
beautiful coppice—joining again to the otber 
copses—on the most beautiful ascents and de- 
clivities. Nothing was ever so exquisitely man- 
tled about. Just atone of the gates of the old 
city, a huge crag, crowned with ivy and clothed 
with magnificent timber-trees, stands the pretty 
country cburch ; adjoining to that, an old, rus- 
tic farm-house ; and, at a little distance. ina 
magnificent ve of oak-trees, the amphitbea- 
tre, with its five rows of seats still to be traced— 
huge elms growing on the top and sides, and the 
large oval space at the bottom perfectly clear, 
a five, level arena of smooth and verdant turf. 
On one side of the amphitheatre is a piece of 
wuter, dark as a mirror ; another deep 1 re- 
flects the hoary walls and some noble - trees ; 
and, on the opposite side of the city, the parson- 
age, a beauti'ul house, very large for a pastoral 
mansion, with its pretty grounds, sweeps away in- 
to the woodland scenery of the south side of the 
walls. A short avenue leads to the fine, open, 
breezy common, golden with furze and broom, 
and from that commodious upland you look down 
upon the hundreds—aye, thousands—of acres of 
the most wild and exquisite sylvan scenery : 
Pamber Forest is spread beneath your feet ; on 
one side tbe dark fir plantations of Mortimer 
Common rise over a clear little lake, with its 
decoy and its millions of wildfow]: on the other, 
High Clere ; the Beacon Hills stretch away over 
the wild district of Ncrth Hampshire, where Mr. 
Chute’s curious old place, The Vine (vide Horace 
Waipole), and the still more remarkable moated 
grange of Bear, carry back the eye and the 
fancy to the days of Clarissa, and of manners and 
scenery more primitive still. Oh, how I should 
love to stand with you upon Silchester Common! 
Its floral beauty I bave endeavored to describe 
to you in my scrawl of last night; but the purity 
of the air, the fragrance of the budding woods, 
the enormous fir plantations, the wide expanse 
of ricbly-scented, blossomed gorse, the acres of 
wild hyacinth and of liliesof the valley, defy all 
description : it must be felt. Oh, that we were 
Leo together ! I so love Silchester—always 
oved 16!” 


This is the language of a genuine delight, 
which excuses over-measurements and some 
general exaggeration. It is, perhaps, charac- 
teristic that the writer should think so much of 
the natural beauties and so little of the antiqua- 
rian associations, treating the Roman remains 
chiefly as features in the landscape. Silchester 
is the British Pompeii, and though its interest is 
far indeed below that of the Italian Pompeii, it 
is worth seeing in its minor way. It is easily 
seen, too, for it is not more than three miles 
from the Mortimer Station of the branch of the 
Great Western Railway between Reading and 
Basingstoke. The walls of the Roman city are 
almost entire, and excavation has now laid open 
the complete ground-plan of the streets, houses, 
and public buildings, with many vestiges of 
ancient life. On the spot where Miss Mitford 
stood drinking in the influence of what is un- 
doubtedly a very lovely and thoroughly English 
view, once, perhaps, stood some gay Roman 
officer, with no soul for the beauties of nature, 
and pining in his provincial exile for the plea- 
sures of the capital; then turned away, with an 
exclamation of disgust, from the dull expanse of 
unbroken forest stretched out beneath gray 
skies, to order his Celtic slave to put more fuel 
into the hypocaust under the triclinium, to con- 
sole himself for the absence of Roman banquets 
with a dozen of the Richborough oysters the 
shells of which still strew the ground, or to try 
what that little provincial amphitheatre could 








do asa substitute for the gladiatorial shows of 
the Colosseum. 
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‘On the Borderland’ between sanity and in- 
sanity is delicate ground on which to place the 
scenes of a novel. The author has three theories 
to set forth and illustrate: one about hereditary 
tendencies to insanity, another of “villany as 
moral insanity,” and a third—more suitable, it 
would seem, for a novel—concerning the cura- 
tive powers of music. This last affords hera 
proper field for a heroine, who in due time mar- 
ries the man whose inherited tendency has been 
duly overcome by the physician who is the good 
genius of the plot. The author has selected the 
less repulsive side of the subject, and her attempt 
to enforce the humane and enlightened view of 
the treatment of the insane is throughout credit- 
able, but to carry real weight such a book must 
embody the results of a far larger experience, or 
the discoveries of that keen imaginative insight 
into human motives and passion which only 
genius possesses, 

The same may be said of ‘ Doctor Ben,’ the plot 
of which has, however, one or two curious novel- 
ties. We are all well used to the stories of per- 
fectly sane people wickedly shut up in asylums 
to endure heaven only knows what; but here Ben 
Hollins, on the eve of his wedding day, receives 
a terrible blow, from which he presently recovers 
physically, but with his mental faculties so be- 
numbed that he is no mere than a child. Most 
patiently he is tended by his parents and by her 
who would have been his wife, till Tom Macrae, 
an old lover of the lady, through mingled love 
and jealousy, aided by such opportunities as are 
only found in novels, carries him off and safely 
immures him in a private insane asylum. Safe- 
ly, but in a far different sense from Macrae’s 
understanding of the word, for it is a place where 
they cure people, and Ben recovers in time to 
disappoint Macrae of his (Ben's) father's fortune, 
though Betty Hartley has been always true to 








him. Stirring as the incidents are, the story 
drags, for the author loses and finds Ben so 
many times that it seems likeacat playing with a 
mouse. But then that fills out the book, and so 
do the one hundred and fifty pages of description 
of the life intheasylum. Like ‘On the Border- 
land,’ it is meant for the encouragement of the 
sufferers and their friends, but that does not 
make a good novel or a vivid picture. French 
realism has covered, once and for all, the possibili- 
ties of the insane asylum, pathetic, grotesque, 
demoniac, so far as they can serve the purposes 
of a novelist. 

‘Sylvie's Betrothed’ is not the first book in 
which Henry Gréville has introduced all the ele- 
ments of exciting passion that make a book 
bad, and then just saved it from that category 
in the eyes of superficial observers by making all 
come right in theend. Nobody finally doesany 
wrong, but such a conclusion cannot redeem the 
scenes with which the book is filled. Repelling 
as is the idea that a man of twenty-five should 
adore a married woman more than ten years his 
senior, it is not impossible ; but if our estimates 
of the power of right living mean anything, it is 
beyond probability that fifteen years of ideal 
happiness in married life should lead only to such 
an episode as is sketched in this story. Moreover, 
the return from this pleasant dallying with 
temptation is no such easy thing as it is made out 
here. The path of rectitude is not a path from 
which one can stray to right or left at pleasure, 
but a straight and narrow way, which, once left, 
is found again only through pain and grief. The 
translation is of Mrs. Sherwood's best, but there 
is nothing of any kind or sort that is Russian in 
the story. 

‘Faustine’ is of the Ouida type of story, but 
distinctly without the badness. It is even re- 
markable for the reserve with which the material 
is handled. A scheming priest, a beautiful 
actress, an ardent youth have many times figured 
in doubtful fiction, but in this book their adven- 
tures are wrought into a tale which may safely 
be commended to the lovers of thrilling incident. 

‘Allerton Towers’ is much more than half a 
fine book, and the reader is vexed at its failure. 
Many scenes are prettily and cleverly done, but 
the lack of a sense of proportion makes the 
scheming mother a figure quite out of place in 
the gentle, faintly-colored life of a cathedral 
town. Mothers may plan and plot even there, 
but a woman who deliberately sells her daughter 
for so much cash down, wherewith to pay her 
own debts, could be found only in a very diffe- 
rent world. Moreover, to marry a hero twice 
over in one novel is at best a delicate task, but 
to give up one’s betrothed, to marry and bury a 
wife, and return to the first love within twenty 
pages and within as many months, requires a 
greater variety of sympathy than most readers 
have at command. 

In ‘ Under Green Apple Boughs’ there lay a rare 
opportunity if the author had but known it. To 
paint a faithful picture of the life in one of those 
old Long Island villages, the survivals of the iast 
century, would be well worth the doing. We get 
some glimpses of it: “a fossil community with 
the interest attaching to fossils,” where modern 
influences “make as much real progress as waves 
against a Holland dyke. The village held its 
own, looking straight over the heads of these au- 
dacious foreigners with their nineteenth-century 
madness.” Hither came a brilliant and erratic 
professor of chemistry and his keen, clear- 
headed sister, modern of moderns. Here was 
enough of that contrast and of that marked in- 
dividuality which American life is condemned 
for lacking, to make a fresh and original story, 
but Mrs. Campbell has preferred to heap up me- 
lodramatic incident to a climax the pure devil- 
try of which outdoes the work of most of the 
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professional sensationalists. It is the greater 
pity, because she has a keenness of observation 


and a grace of style which, bestowed upon a ra- 
tional plot, would make a novel far above me- 
diocrity. 

‘Those Children’ is a rambling tirade against 


schools of all sorts, public and private, conclud- 
ing with a Utopian vision of a school from which 
fractions “are left out,” and the boys are to stay 
so long as they are “congenial and moral.” The 
incidents seem intended for identification, and it 
ought to be somebody's business to look after the 
school trustee who puts in a teacher with a brogue 
such that the children cannot understand her, 
and another who was yesterday but a cook, and 
could scarcely read or write. 

It is the lover who is ‘ Weighed and Wanting’ 
in George Macdonald’s book. He is not a worthy 
person, judged by any standard, but the reader 
must find him somewhat justified for his dissatis- 
faction with the heroine. She is the very perver- 
sity of goodness. She performs miracles of heal- 
ing alike with her singing and her ready hands, 
but what she does is as nothing to what she hopes 
tobe. “She would be more than ever the sister 
and helper of her own—cling faster than ever to 
the Lord’s garment, that the virtue going out of 
him might flow through her to them. She would 
be like Christ, a gulf into which wrong should 
flow and vanish—a sun radiating an uncompro- 
mising love.” There is a great deal of such ex- 
travagant and irreverent nonsense in the plati. 
tudes with which the book is filled, but there is 
really nothing left of the qualities which made 
the success of Mr. Macdonald’s first books. 

‘Nobody’ is in Miss Warner’s usual style both 
as to plot and execution. It is mentioned here 
only to notive the singular mistake to which her 
devotion to one idea, or one form of one idea, has 
led her. “Nobody” is the simple country girl 
whom the hero, upon her first visit to the gay 
city world, falls in love with. He has every 
grace of mind and manner except what Miss 
Warner is accustomed to call “the Christian.” 
They part in the spring and meet again the fol- 
lowing autumn. “Days and weeks go by,” till 
at Christmas time he offers himself to her, and is 
met by a positive refusal, because, “ You know, 
O you know, you are not a Christian!” Upon 
this he tells her that during the summer he has 
thought and studied—and “ then made open pro- 
fession of his belief.” So the way is smooth and 
that is the end of it. But it is amazing that Miss 
Warner does not see how she has stultified herself 
by her representation that this change is a mat- 
ter of such vital consequence that the girl will 
break her heart rather than marry the man with- 
out it, and vet itis so little a thing that in all the 
weeks since his return she has never suspected 
anything of it. Her surprise at his announce- 
ment is proof of that. The answer to sucha 
criticism would be, that she would have felt the 
difference, and that therein is Miss Warner’s 
mistake. Either way, it is an instance of the 
unreality which makes most of the “religious 
novels” positively dangerous. One kind of mind 
they disaffect, another they mislead, while it is 
not easy for a critic to deal with them, from the 
difficulty -of separating their false views of the 
truth from the truth itself, so that the condemna- 
tion of the one shall not seem irreverence to the 
other. 

‘The Knights of the Horseshoe’ belongs to the 
“Southern, Life and Character” series of the 
Harpers. Its historical basis is found in the so- 
called “Tramontane Expedition” under Governor 
Spotswood, in 1714, to explore the country be- 
yond the Bie Ridge. It needs a well-authenti- 
cated tradition to make it credible that, but a 
few days out, all the horses went dead lame for 
want of shoes, no one having bethought himself 
of the effect of the rocky gorges upon the feet of 





horses only accustomed to the soft soil of the 
bottom lands. But the gentlemen were equal to 
the emergency: the wagons were deserted, the 
tires of the wheels taken off, and the shoes made 
and put on with theirown hands. After the re- 
turn from their successful journey, they formed 
themselves into an order which held solemn and 
splendid meetings in the Hall of the House of 
Burgesses. Their badge was a golden horseshoe 
with the motto, “Sic juvat transcendere mon- 
tes.” This is but an episode at the close of a long 
and somewhat heavy story, for which Cooper 
evidently furnished the model. The book is dedi- 
cated to the Hon. John Tyler (with others), and 
a foot-note adds, “The above was written before 
Mr. Tyler was even thought of for the Vice- 
Presidency.” The date is, Savannah, June, 1845, 
and it is an odd proof how far we have left the 
first half of the century behind us, that, to most 
people who see the book, the i714 will hardly 
seem less familiar than the 1847. 

‘Captain Mansana’ is a vigorous, spirited 
sketch of an Italian bersagliere, the stuff of which 
revolutionary leaders, if not patriots, are made. 
A prefatory note explains that it is meant for 
biography, not romance. “The most novel of its 
incidents are historic, some of them even to the 
most minute details.” But we are at loss how to 
interpret the further explanation: “The singu- 
lar destiny ascribed to him is historically his in 
all that has a determining influence on his psy- 
chological development.” Nor is it clear what is 
meant by the comparison with Lassalle: “The 
character-phenomenon is the same.” The facts, 
if Mansana’s story be fact, are widely different. 

‘Robin’ is so far above all the books which 
precede it on our list as to belong to quite av_ 
other world. Itis a beautiful story of resistance 
to temptation, and of the purification and eleva- 
tion of character in both man and woman by 
such a struggle for self-conquest. It is essentially 
dramatic in the sense of action and reaction of 
the personages of the story upon each other. 
Robin’s second marriage is the only possible con- 
clusion. Christopher’s work and Christopher's 
hope would seem incomplete without it, but we 
had rather it had not been while the old man 
lived. 

The plot of ‘Kept in the Dark’ is very simple. 
The story turns on the concealment, by a woman 
engaged to be married, from her future husband, 
of the fact that she has been already engaged to 
another man. The husband, of course, learns it 
in the end from the man himself, and is made 
furious by the discovery, imagines in his jealous 
rage all sorts of additions to the story, refuses to 
live with his wife, leaves her, and after an inter- 
val of separation is again completely reconciled 
to her. There is a naturalness about the tale 
which makes it pleasant reading, though no one 
can help feeling that the wife is punished rather 
too severely for a concealment which is owing not 
to any desire to deceive, but to a combination of 
perfectly innocent motives. The husband’s mis- 
interpretation of the facts when they actually 
come to his knowledge, is what might have been 
expected. Whether there is intended to be a 
moral, to the effect that a woman who has been 
once engaged must always communicate the fact 
to the man she subsequently marries, we do not 
know ; but as it is a safe and commonplace 
moral, we can do Mr. Trollope no great injustice 
if we assume that this is the lesson taught by his 
latest contribution to fiction. 

The second part of the ‘Giant Raft’ is more 
entertaining than the first. There is less geo- 
graphy and natural history, and, besides this, 
there is the discovery of the cipher-key by which 
the hero’s life is saved, and the highly exciting 
diving excursion of Benito in search of the corpse 
of Torres, in the course of which he has an en- 
counter with an electric eel. The cryptogram 





gives Mr. Verne an opportunity of going once 
more cver ground familiar to readers of Poe and 
Gaboriau, and he very modestly attempts no- 
thing new. His cipher is a simple number-key, 
which, cnce lost, is lost forever, unless, as in this 
case, it is discovered by a pure accident. There 
are, we believe, differences of opinion as to the 
limits of analysis in deciphering cryptos rams. 
That so elaborately described by Gaboriau of a 
pair of corresponding volumes is really not a 
cipher, but a purely arbitrary system which 
must defy discovery unless the book is discover- 
ed. It seems, too, as if any alphabetical system 
in which the actual letter is replaced by a letter 
which is variable must be undecipherable with- 
out the key. This is Jules Verne’s French crypto- 
gram. There are in the first nine words of the 
sentence to be transcribed seven es. Assum- 
ing Poe’s rule, that e is the letter in most 
common use, to be true of French as well as 
English, we ought to find (if the rule is to help us 
at all) that wherever an e occurs in the sentence 
a sign of some sort, always the same, should 
occur in the cipher. But, on the contrary, the 
first e is represenced by an h, the second by aj, 
the third by an f, the fourth by ag, the fifth again 
by an h, the sixth by aj, and the last by an i. 
How such a cipher can be made out by analysis 
we cannot conceive. Certainly for practical pur- 
poses it would be safe enough; but for ordinary 
lite—for telegraphic communications, for in- 
stance—it would be more cumbrous and elaborate 
than convenience permits. 








Geological Sketches at Home and Abroad. By 
Archibald Geikie. Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


UnTIL within a few years popular scientific 
essays and books were produced almost exclu- 
sively by men of small attainments and no repu- 
tation. They were dull without being either 
lucid or trustworthy ; their usefulness to the 
general reader was doubtful ; and they were the 
scorn of specialists. Faraday may be said to 
have set a new fashion which will not pass until 
a worse era has begun. No scientific man now 
feels it beneath his dignity to write for a public 
larger than that of the specialists in his own de- 
partment, and the general reader has some of 
the very best of modern thought presented to 
him in its simplest form. Popular explanations 
of their own investigations, written by original 
thinkers, havea peculiar charm, for every writer 
is at his best when handling a theme well within 
the scope of his powers, and when expressing 
himself under the influence of a fresh inspira- 
tion. Mr. Archibald Geikie, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, has con- 
tributed a number of papers to Macmillan’s 
Magazine, which, with a few generally intelli- 
gible addresses on various occasions, are now 
gathered into a volume. Although of various 
degrees of general interest, they are well worth 
preservation in this more permanent form. No 
reader of ordinary intelligence can fail to be at- 
tracted by many of these papers, and yet geolo- 
gists alone will fully appreciate their suggestive- 
ness. 


‘“‘ My First Geological Excursion” is not only 
interesting as a sketch of a bright lad beginning 
his career, but will serve to explain to many 
who do not comprehend it, how it is that the 
votaries of science find their work so fascinating. 
Mere facts taken singly are so uninteresting 
that it seems to not a few either foolish or heroic 
to spend a lifetime in ascertaining them. Those 
who think thus are not aware that a bit of geo- 
logical history has as much of a plot as an old 
family story ; that a few shells, bones, a mpple- 
mark and possibly a foot-print in the rock of a 
quarry enable the observer who combines know- 
ledge with imagination to reconstruct the essen- 
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tial features of that very spot, untold ages since, 
much as a past phase of society might be inferred 
from an old trunk full of silk doublets, periwigs, 
and other significant trumpery. A cabinet 
specimen has an artificial or a recondite interest, 
but a fossil in the place where it was hidden 
from sight in the distant past, before the soft 
mud began to harden into rock, is enough to 
arouse the attention and excite the imagination 
of the rudest workman. 

One of the great merits of geology is that it has 
opened the eyes of the world to the existence of 
an immense prehistoric past ; but the cases are 
few in which the lapse of time occupied by geo- 
logical phenomena can be measured with any 
approach to accuracy, and any addition to 
knowledge in this direction is extremely wel- 
come. Mr. Geikie hit upon the excellent idea 
of studying the weathering of rocks on tomb- 
stones exposed to the open air, in those cases 
where the date remained legible or could in any 
way be ascertained, the character of the surface 
and of the incised inscriptions indicating the in- 
fluence of the atmospheric agencies on the rock. 
He'succeeded in making valuable observations 
on the amount of weathering, and on the causes 
leading to it. He showed conclusively, among 
other things, that marble is not a durable build- 
ing material, particularly in cities, where it is 
seriously affected by the sulphuric acid contain- 
ed in coal-smoke. It must be counted among 
Mr. Geikie’s triumphs that he has thus forced 
monumental inscriptions to tell the truth. 

One of these papers is on the extinct volcanoes 
of the Auvergne, which have long been classical 
in the history of geology. Though there is no 
historical record of volcanic activity in France, 
the craters and lava-streams of Auvergne are 
perfectly preserved. It was to this region that 
Von Buch, Villefosse, and many more were 
obliged to go to become convinced of the error 
of Werner's strange doctrine of the sedimentary 
origin of basalt, and it was there that Scrope 
studied eruptive phenomena. Looking back to 
the early years of the century, one wonders how 
geologists can have been so deaf to evidence and 
argument as to maintain that basalt was depo- 
sited from water; but it is little less difficult to 
carry conviction against a preconceived opinion 
now, by descriptions however vivid, by argu- 
ments however sound, than it was when the 
‘“‘Plutonists” and the ‘“‘ Neptunists” were at war 
over the great ‘‘ Basalt Question.” 

Baron von Richthofen was the first to offer 
overwhelming evidence to prove that besides the 
eruption of streams of lava from central vents, 
with which the active volcanoes of the present 
day and the extinct volcanoes of the Auvergne 
and other regions have made us acquainted, 
floods of lava have at times issued from fissures, 
fairly submerging large tracts under lakes or 
seas Of molten rock. No geologist who has 
visited the extreme west of the United States 
has failed to become convinced of this, but until 
lately no British geologist has visited that re- 
gion. Scrope and his school have greeted the 
evidence with sneers, and were as little suscepti- 
ble to arguments, or to the evidence presented 
in the reports of the numerous geological expe- 
ditions sent out by the United States Govern- 
ment, as were the Wernerians to the proofs of 
the eruptive character of basalt. The most im- 
portant papers of Mr. Geikie’s volume deal with 
this subject. He visited Wyoming, believing, as 
he had been taught, that the volcano was the 
only type of eruptive activity. One afternoon 
he came upon the Snake River lava-bed, and 
saw that Richthofen was right. Becoming con- 
vinced, however, he did not hesitate to purge 
himself of error. He confesses that the labors of 
American geologists have not received due ac- 
knowledgment, and announces his opinion that 





fissure eruptions furnish the true key to the na- 
ture of the basaltic plateaux of Ireland and 
Scotland, and probably also to those of Abys- 
sinia and India. 

Mr. Geikie pays a well-merited tribute to “ the 
Scottish school of geology "—that is, to Hutton, 
Hall, and Playfair, in whose hands the science 
took essentially the outline it still retains, while 
the admirable detailed work of Werner has been 
fitted into his opponents’ scheme of general 
causes. Healso supplies a very suggestive essay 
on the geological influences which have affected 
the course of British history, in which it is 
shown how large an influence these have had on 
the survival and the distribution of the various 
races which make up the population. 

While the presswork of this book seems excel- 
lent, the stereotyping has not been successful, 
and the number of imperfect letters is a serious 
blemish. 





A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language, 
as now Written and Spoken in the Capital of 
Spain. By W. I. Knapp, Professor in Yale 
College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1882, 

THE title of this book tells very well the story of 

its contents: it is a manual of contemporary 

Spanish, designed chiefly for students who have 

completed courses in French and German, or in 

the ancient languages, and who, therefore, do 
not need to be assailed at every step with defini- 
tions of elementary matters. It is a welcome 

answer to an inquiry lately addressed to us for a 

really good Spanish grammar. The author de- 

scribes it in his preface as a systematic presenta- 
tion of the laws that govern the official Casti- 
lian language at the present stage of its develop- 
ment; and it is, indeed, impossible to read far in 
the book without feeling that here at least is 
varied contact with a living language; here are 
evidences of genuine familiarity with Spanish as 


_it is spoken in the streets and social circles of 


Madrid. Odd as it may seem, this sensation of 
perfect freshness is very delightful to people 
accustomed to read so-called ‘‘ grammars” com- 
piled laboriously out of the works of others, pro- 
ducts of the library-corner, or of a thirst for 
notoriety. We have experienced it more than 
once in examining Professor Knapp’s work, and 
it has inspired us with confidence as we exam- 
ined. The section on Castilian “‘ vocalization ” 
is particularly good, and there is a capital table 
of vulgarisms in pronunciation which must even- 
tually prove a great help toward mastering, or 
at least understanding, the mysteries of penin- 
sular table-talk. That crux of Castilian pho- 
nology, v versus 0, is carefully treated in nume- 
rous examples, as also the theory and practice 
of the ligatured consonants (ll, 7%). Is Professor 
Knapp aware of the controversy in the London 
Academy, on the subject of the origin of the pa- 
tronymic ez? Pr. Burnell and Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte would perhaps object to the summary 
manner in which he disposes of this tormenting 
little affix (p. 16). Is it beyond doubt, for exam- 
ple, that Fernandez, Cervantes, etc., are from 
Latin ablatives in -is: e Ferdinandis, e Servandis, 
etc. Moreover, we must protest against the 
chapter of complications entitled ‘‘Stems and 
Changes of Verbs,” though we cannot see what 
else can be done with the protean difficulties of 
the subject. Noticeably good features in the 
book are the clear statement of the differences 
between ser and estar, the remarks on the reflex- 
ive verbs, and the treatment of the prepositions. 
It is a terminology somewhat unusual in current 
grammars to call spurious, acting, or composite 
prepositions ‘‘complex,” though doubtless Pro- 
fessor Knapp has his reasons. Among the “ Es- 
sentials of Syntax” we would emphasize the 
treatment of the subjunctive mode as excellent, 
and we know of no manual that carries one so 





successfully through the perilous intricacies of 

Castilian diminutives and augmentatives. At 

the back of the book there is a very complete 

set of practical exercises, accompanied by the 
requisite vocabularies. 

We do not know from what sources Professor 
Knapp has drawn the substructure of his very 
useful book—we could wish indeed that. he had 
mentioned them more specifically; but that his 
grammar is a conscientious production as a 
whole, and well adapted to its purpose, there 
can be no doubt. Perhaps in a future edition a 
select bibliograpby, particularly of the labors of 
the German school, will be added; and will not 
somebody meanwhile discover some limbo whi- 
ther people who neglect theirindexes can be tem- 
porarily banished ? 

An Introduction to the Study of English Litera- 
ture and Literary Criticism. Designed for 
the Use of Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, and 
Universities. By Prof. James Baldwin, Vol. 
I. Poetry. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & 
Co, 1882. 

Pror. BALDWIN has divided English poetry into 

classes, according to its form or subject-matter : 

lyrical, historical, etc., ending necessarily with 

‘*miscellaneous.” Under each head he gives 

some account of the principal works, a detailed 

abstract of the most important, and supplements 
this information with quotations from the lead- 
ing critics. The plan we cannot think a good 
one. Not only is the division governed by con- 
flicting principles, so that the classes overiap, 
but the mode of study proposed is neither the 
easiest nor the best for the scholar. It ix clear 
from Prof. Baldwin’s introduction and his direc- 
tions for collateral reading, that he feels the 
importance of a knowledge of English history as 
the basis for real appreciation of much of Eng- 
lish literature ; but it is equally plain that under 
his scheme of literary study no parallel study of 
history is possible, for the mutual support that 
each gives the other cannot be fully felt until 
the two courses are ended: the last lesson in 
literature will involve in its subject the first 
lesson in history. The historic groups in Eng- 
lish literature are well marked, and easily studied ; 
to neglect them is to lose the sense of continuity, 
the impression of literature as a growth and as 

a civilizing agency. Prof. Baldwin’s scheme is 

also open to the objection that it destroys the 

singleness of impression conveyed by a writer's 
whole work, and the personal interest in him as 
an individual. To study Pope successively as 

a satirical, descriptive, pastoral, and didactic 

writer, dropping him and taking him up again, 

is not a direct way of coming at Pope’s value, 

But if the plan of the volume be accepted, the 
work will not be found lacking in fidelity and 
thoroughness (though we notice the careless 
ascription of some lines of Chaucer to the ‘‘ House 
of Fame” instead of ‘‘ The Knightes Tale”) ; and 
if the author is inclined to rely too much on the 
facile superficiality of Hazlitt, to yield to the 
picturesqueness of Taine’s falsehoods, and, in the 
case of modern poets, to admit what devotees of 
the same school say of them, in general his illus- 
trative criticisms are well selected. It is a greater 
fault that he frequently quotes without naming 
the original writer, because criticisms meant to 
be read by those unfamiliar with the works 
treated of must derive their weight from autho- 
rity. The volume contains an excellent index, 
which makes its scattered contents easily accessi- 
ble. 





La Censure sous le Premier Empire, avec docu- 
ments inédits. Par Henri Welschinger. Paris: 
Charavay Fréres; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern. 8vo, pp 400. 


Mr. WHIPPLE has recently recorded for us 
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Emerson’s quaintly humorous criticism of the 
Rev. Mr. Abbott’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ to the 
effect that it seemed ‘‘to teach that the great 
object of Napoleon in all his wars was to estab- 
lish in benighted Europe our New England sys- 
tem of Sunday-schools.” If any further evidence 


were now needed to show how little sympathy 
Napoleon had with any New England ideas, it 
can be found abundantly in this volume of M. 
Welschinger’s. The author of the ‘ Théatre de 
la Révolution’ has again gone to the national ar- 
chives, and many of the documents cited by him 
or printed in full are now brought to light for 
the first time. For the most part, indeed, ais 


narrative is but a fitting together of bits of 
documentary evidence ; and there is no denying 
that it is at timesa little dry. In five chapters 
he considers the general work of the censorship, 
characterizes the individual censors, and shows 
the machine in operation against the newspapers, 
against literature, and against the theatre. In 
France after 93 there was no freedom of speech, 
no free press, no free stage. Before Napoleon’s 
advent the outspoken orator or journalist paid 
for his freedom with his life. After Napoleon 
came no one was allowed to speak out. A policy 
of rigid repression was adopted that concerned 
itself with the minutest details. At first Napo- 
leon hated the word censorship, and beat about 
the bush ; in the end he accepted it and kept 
Fouché and the police strictly to the mark. How 
petty the great man could be, can scarcely be 
imagined by one who has not read the story of 
the trivial persecutions and little tyrannies now 
told by M. Welschinger. Strangely enough, 
Napoleon awoke to the futility of his efforts at 
repression. During the Hundred Days the press 
of France was freer than it has been since, ex- 
cept under the Republics of 1848 and 1870; and 
the Emperor left on record an assertion that his 
‘‘son would need to govern with a complete 
liberty of the press—that is now a necessity ” 
(p. 8). 

It is a great pity that Napoleon did not come 
to this conclusion while he was autocrat, and 
save the historian from recording that his cen- 
sors evef interfered with the marionettes (p. 
246), that they cut out many lines from the 
“‘ Athalie” of Racine (p. 232-4), and that they 
actually refused to authorize a French transla- 
tion of the Psalms of David for fear that a per- 
sonal application might be made of the poet’s 
cry for deliverance. As it is, we read with pain 
and pity the story of the vindictive effort to 
crush Chateaubriand and Madame de Staél. 
There is something feminine in the jealousy with 
which Napoleon persecuted the latter, as may 
now be read here at length and for the first 
time. M. Welschinger reprints in a special 
appendix sixty-nine documents concerning Ma- 
dame de Staél—orders, letters, police reports, 
etc. (pp. 325-574) ; and he reminds us that Ma- 
dame de Genlis was one of Madame de Staél’s 
paid accusers (pp. 67 and 167). Yet while Napo- 
leon was thus doing all he could to crush out the 
independence which is the sap of strong and 
healthy literature, he was advertising for a great 
poet to illuminate his reign, and was ready to 
pay any price for a masterpiece. M. Welschinger 
quotes from the Emperor's correspondence a 
letter in which he expresses, with his usual 
energy, a succession of striking opinions on the 
quality and opportunities of modern tragedy. 
This letter was written in Poland just after a 
victory over the Russians—a fact which reminds 
us that it was a decree signed in Moscow which 
gave the Comédie-Frangaise its present organi- 
zation, or the basis of it. 

It is amusing to observe that the Second Em- 
pire copied the First in little things better than 
in great. It was the Duc de Morny who autho- 
rized the performance of the ‘* Dame aux Camé- 
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lias” in 1852, in the hope that it might give the 
Parisians something to talk about besides poli- 
tics. M. Welschinger shows us that similar 
tacties were adopted twice under the great Na- 
poleon (pp. 125, 246). 


Unexplored Baluchistan. A Survey, with Ob- 
servations Astronomical, Geographical, Botani- 
cal, ete., of a Route through Mekran, Bashkurd, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and Turkey. By Ernest 
Ayscoghe Floyer. With 12 illustrations and a 
map. London: Griffith & Farran. 1882. Pp. 
xvii.-507. 

THE country of Baluchistan, to a description of 
two journeys in which the greater part of this 
volume is devoted, apparently presents few at- 
tractions to the ordinary traveller. A stern and 
desolate region, one may travel through it for 
days without meeting a man or seeing an animal. 
It is parched with a well-nigh unendurable heat 
in summer, while in winter, at a short distance 
from the sea, life is made miserable by an icy- 
cold wind. The only redeeming natural feature 
seems to be the extraordinary color of the hills. 
One peak is “a rich blood-red,” and in the rocks 
of the Fanoch pass “the main colors were bright 
red, soft crimson velvet, snowy white, purpled 
steel, and all shades of green from dark to eme- 
rald.” There are no roads; but mere camel- 
tracks, which often are simply the beds of streams, 
impassable at high water, connect the most im- 
portanttowns. These are small and few in num- 
ber, the houses having mud or clay walls with 
thatched roofs, and being surrounded by manure 
heaps. In most cases the villages have gardens 
in which are grown beans, wheat, rice, and bar- 
ley, together with dates. The irrigation is artifi- 
cial and sometimes “quite scientific.” Of the 
Baluchis the author, who, as one of the Govern- 
ment Indo-European Telegraph Staff, had lived 
long among them, gives a very favorable im- 
pression. Though not so polished as their neighbors 
the Persians, they far surpass them in the more 
manly virtues. They are brave, hardy, strictly 
honest, faithful to their employers, and intensely 
proud of their race and nationality. Judging 
simply from Mr. Floyer’s followers, they have 
also a keen sense of humor, which was continu- 
ally showing itself even under the most adverse 
circumstances, making them capital travelling 
companions. The most interesting part of his 
book, indeed, is the relation of the adventures 
and characteristic acts and sayings of his atten- 
dants. The property of the people consists 
chiefly of camels, donkeys, sheep, and date trees. 
Of these the most important are the camels and 
the dates, for which Mr. Floyer tells us the Balu- 
chi has a hundred different words to designate 
the different kinds. “There are more numerous 
and more widely different breeds of camels than of 
horses,” while “at each village there are almost 
as many kinds of dates as there are trees, each 
with a separate name.” His estimate of the en- 
durance, the sagacity, and docility of the camel 
is very high, and the affection of their masters 
for their beasts is as marked as that of the Be- 
douin for his horse. The greatest care has to be 
taken in regard to their food, especially where 
the oleander grows. “This beautiful bush is 
fatal to all beasts except donkeys. Camels, goats, 
and sheep will not, as a rule, eat it of their own 
accord, but a single leaf getting into the fodder 
cut for them would kill those who ate it.” 

The first of Mr. Floyer’s two expeditions was 
from the seacoast some two hundred miles into 
the interior, but it afforded little that was espe- 
cially noteworthy or interesting. The second was 
through the western province, Bashakard. (the 
spelling adopted in the text, though not on the 
title-page), a region which had never before been 
traversed by a European, across the Persian 





frontier, and from thence by way of Kirman and 
Ispahan to Bagdad. Though the author makes 
light of the difficulties of this route, they were 
evidently very great. A large part of the way 
was through deep snow, and at times the cold 
was terrible. The people, however, were hospi- 
table, with a single exception, and at no time did 
he suffer detention or was there ever any attempt 
to rob him. The uniform courtesy with which 
he was received was in part owing to his fami- 
liarity with their language and customs, and in 
part to his kind and often successful treatment of 
their sick. On one occasion, when crossing a 
desert, he was attacked by a fever, and a man 
whom he had befriended rode twenty-eight miles 
for water to bathe his head. 

His impressions of Persia are in some respects 
more favorable than those of recent travellers in 
that country. Of the caravanserais he says, they 
“ are the one institution of which Persia can fairly 
boast. I have not yet visited any land where, 
even on little-frequented roads, you find at inter- 
vals of twenty miles warm stabling for any 
number up to 1,000 mules, and clean, water-tight 
little rooms for their owners.” Some of the towns 
through which he passed bore evident marks of 
prosperity. Yezd, for instance, was “a thriving 
business place, and might, I think, be called the 
Manchester of Persia. Its chief industry is silk- 
weaving, and next, perhaps, in importance is 
opium growing.” Ispahan, on the other hand, 
“left the impression of being a crumbling, rich 
old town.” Kirman was the most interesting 
place which Mr. Floyer visited. Just before en- 
tering it he came across a miniature “greatest 
show on earth ”—a strolling menagerie, “ consist- 
ing of a newly-caught and very savage lion, and, 
without exception, the most hideous monkey I 
ever saw. The lion, a magnificent tawny beast, 
was held by eight men with ropes, all pulling in 
different directions.” Here there are numerous 
kashmir-shawl and carpet looms, and a mint. 
The shawls are made in huts without doors or 
windows, light being— 
oe 
tho reel . "There were eighteen loome in 
the first ‘workshop’ I entered, and at each one 
—_ two or three miserable, sallow, half-naked 

their preternaturally hard ers 
~~ nervously, and their noses almost touching 
rein work even while I engaged them in con- 
wshhage her wainnintp eltmonsaun eesti pantech, 
wor memo 
but to hav oanaih, s y patterns tacked up 
on the loom in front of them which to my eye 
were most difficult to understand.” 

Mr. Floyer reports very unfavorably upon the 
future prospects of the carpet manufacture. He 
says: 

“The two things that caused Persian to 


be esteemed were the lasting quality o: — 
ona and = = and unique mahace of 


ny apes es are aes 
into ae. Ba 2. ct ving of the 7, oe 


The red and a all Persian carpets 
should nowadays be tested b: AY the hand- 
kerchief and rubbing the color 
fashioned ‘ runashk’ the ‘zarili’ yellow, and 
the duller yellow made from 

will never leave a trace on the 
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Coins from this mint have been discovered at 
Jerusalem which were struck nearly a thousand 
years ago. At Ispahan Mr. Floyer went to see 
the two shaking minarets. “They are two tall 
brick towers. A man may ascend to the top of 
one, and on his rocking himself to and fro both 
pillars rock to and fro with him.” Occasionally, 
both in Baluchistan and in Persia, he saw the 
“badgir” or wind-tower. These are built of 
mud, and are square, all the sides of the upper 
twelve feet being open “so as to allow of the 
freest access to wind from any quarter. Thin 
mud-plastered walls are built across diagonally 
from corner to corner, and the wind, thus con- 
fined in a V, goes of necessity down into the room 
below. This is the most expensive kind of wind- 
tower. Others are made in the form of a hood, 
or the orifice of a snail-shell, with the open end 
facing whence the prevailing summer wind 
comes.” Mr. Floyer writes very pleasantly, and 
gives many graphic pictures of the life of the 
strange people among whom he journeyed. He 
rarely touches upon politics, and reserves his 
purely scientific information for his appendices. 
At one village, among his visitors were the 
Akhoonds or learned men. “They were five in- 
telligent, well-mannered old men, and gave me 
much information. The American nation will 
be interested to learn that the discovery of Ame- 
rica was just at this time commencing to excite 
the attention of these worthies. They puzzled me 
at first by asking questions about some ‘ yeng-i- 
dunea,’ and it was not until after some cross- 
questioning I found it to be a corruption of Yeni 
Dunea, or New World.” 





The After-School Series, Preparatory Greek 
Coursein English. By William Cleaver Wilkin- 
son. Phillips & Hunt. 1882. 8vo, pp. 294. 


OF all the devices for introducing non-classical 
readers to a knowledge of the ancient classics, 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Wilkinson’s 
(or Dr. Vincent’s, for to him the compiler gives 
the credit of the idea) is the most effective. It is 
to proceed on the course the classical student 
himself follows: to make the reader acquainted 
first with the land, then with the people, then 
(but this is, perhaps, a mistake) to give a peep at 
the language, and follow it up with a few fables, 
a dialogue of Lucian, and enough of Xenophon 
and Homer to make him tolerably familiar with 
them. After an introduction like this—and it 
really gives one a higher respect for our prepara- 
tory course to see how effective it is—the reader 
will be able to take hold of Sophocles, Plato, and 
Demosthenes with a much better understanding. 
The author has his faults: he talks too much—not 
in the way of explanation, but in his introduc- 
tions, etc. What sounds very well in the school- 
room is often rather flat when written down. 
Another defect—and we wonder it did not deter 
him from the work altogether—is his want of 
sympathy with the subject. A man who says (p. 
18), “You will look in vain for the substance of 
valuable thought throughout the greater part of 
Plato’s entrancing pages,” and who has no more 
conception of civilization as a growth than to 
censure Homer for “the savage and savagely low 
moral standard of the poem” (p. 130), cannot be 
expected to convey to his readers much of the 
genuine spirit of antiquity. On the whole, how- 
ever, he has succeeded in this better than might 
be expected, and the occasional notes and re- 
marks are for the most part very good and ap- 
propriate, and especially to be commended for 
vivacity, We aresurprised that in the ‘Odyssey’ 
he has given no extracts from the excellent prose 
translation by Butcher and Lang. 

There are to be four volumes. The second is 
to do for Roman literature what this has done 
for Greek, The next two will be devoted, we 








suppose, to the college authors of the two litera- 
tures. We think we may safely predict that the 
four volumes will present a unique and very 
satisfactory view of ancient literature for non- 
classical readers. We hope that the translations 
will be taken from a very wide range, so as to 
include, for example, such choice bits as Matthew 
Arnold’s translations from Sophocles and Theo- 
critus in his ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ 


Graphic Algebra; or, Geometrical Interpreta- 
tion of the Theory of Equations. By A. W. 
Phillips and W. Beebe, Assistant Professors of 
Mathematics in Yale College. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

THIs is a work apart from the ordimry run of 

mathematical text-bocks. The plan of it is 

briefly this : a proposition in the theory of equa- 
tions is laid down ; no general demonstration is 
given, but a particular equation which will 
illustrate the general principle is selected, and 

‘* plotted ” according to the Cartesian method of 

codrdinates ; the meaning and effect of the gene- 

ral principle are at once made manifest to the 
eye. Wecan hardly imagine any mathematical 
exercise at once so useful and sointeresting. No- 
thing in the book demands more than a very 
moderate degree of mathematical knowledge, 
and the work required is often really entertain- 
ing even to those who have no special taste for 
mathematics. But the student should not as- 
sume that such work can take the place of those 
general demonstrations which are entirely inde- 
pendent of any special application of the theory. 

The construction of the imaginary roots of 
equations is very fully treated. As one looks at 
these simple, easy, and yet complete construc- 
tions, he cannot help regretting that the word 

“‘imaginary ” has become so firmly fixed as an 

epithet of these quantities. As anintroduction 

to analytical geometry, which is often so repug- 
nant to students, the importance of the work 
before us can hardly be overestimated. The 

book is finely printed, and the illustrations, a 

large portion of them occupying the full size of 

the page, are abundant and excellent. We 
notice that the equation of § 20 (p. 23) is mis- 
printed ; the 6 of the second term and the 5 of 
the third should change places with each other. 
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Poems. Macmillan & Co. 82 25. 

Oliver, Grace A. A Study of Maria Edgeworth, with 
Notices of her Father and Friends. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

Paimer, Henrietta Lee. Home-Life in the Bible, 220 
illustrations Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 83 5°, 

Patch, Olive. Happy Little People. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. 

Pollard, Josephine. Gellivor: a Christmas Legend of 
the North Land. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 40 cents, 

— for Boys and Girls. Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 75 

ents. 

mawienee, G. The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy 
or New Persian Empire. In 2 volumes. Dodd, Mead 


& Co. 
Richardson, B. W. Results of Researches on Alcohol, 
National Temperance Publication House. 

Sangster, Margaret E. Poems of the Household. 
ton: . Oszood & Co, $1 50. 

Schaff, F A Religious Encyclopeedia; or, Dictionary 
of Biblical Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theo- 
logy. Vol. i Alpha— —Future State. Funk & Wag: 
nalls. $6. 

Schaff, P., and Gilman, A. A Library of Religious 
Poetry: a Collection of the Best, of all Ages and 
Tongues. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

School at Beechwood. Phillips & Hunt. 65 cents. 

Shadbolt, S. A Moonbeam Tangle. Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & C 0. 

Shakspere’s Works. Vol. i. D. Appleton & Co. 

Shea, G. The Nature and Form of the American Gov- 
ernment Founded in the Christian Religion. Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin & Co, 

Sheldon, G. W. opens with Art and Artists. 
ton & Co. $7 50 

Stearns, J. N. Prohibition Does Trohibit. 
Temperance Publication House. 

a 4 rama, f A. ee Work and Consolation. Phillips 

Streeter, E. W. The Great Diamonds of the World. 
Harper's Franklin s uare Library. 

The Changing Year: Poems and rictures of Life and 


Nature. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
T. Nelson & 
Thompson, rs Cc. Moravian Missions. 
7, Cc. K. Life of Captain John Smith. Phillips & 
Williams, D. Poems. 


Cassell, 
Chas, 


its Care and Culture. 


Bos- 


D, Apple- 
National 


The Garden, the ‘Woods, and the Fields. 
Sons. $15 
Twelve Lectures. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Three Successful Lives. Phillips & Hunt. 75 cents. 
Hw 
Williams, C.R. Selections from Lue lan, Ww y Introduc- 
tions and Notes. Boston: John Allyn. $1 60, 


Phillips & Hunt. $1 50. 











THE COMPLETION OF 


SYMONDS'’S 


Renaissance in Italy. 


Symonds s Italian Literature 
By J. A. Symonds 2 vols. 8vo, with portrait 
of the author, $7. 


These volumes complete Mr. Symonds’s great 
work on the Renaissance in Italy, the previously 
published volumes being : 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 


$3 50, 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
$3 50. 


THE FINE ARTS. 8vo, $3 50. 





SYMONDS’S RENAISSANCE in 
Italy. 5 vols. uniform, in a box, $17 50. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Two ona lower. 


16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
EDITIONS DE LUXE, 


STRICTLY LIMITED. 


Thackeray's Complete Works. 

THE DE LUXE EDITION. Strictly limited to two hun- 
dred and fifty numbered copies. Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, on fine tinted paper. 
Nearly all of the illustrations are PROOF IMPRES. 
SIONS from the original wood blocks, on India pa- 
per. It also contains INDIA PROOF impressions of 
TWENTY ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, not found in any 
other edition, and INDIA PROOFS of two etched 
portraits. Sold in complete sets only, and right is 
reserved to advance the price on unsold copies with- 
out notice. 20 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed, 
$45. 


The History of Wood Engrav- 
ing in America. 


By W. J. Linton, the celebrated wood engraver. Re- 
rinted from the American Art Review, with addi- 
Fonal chapters, and illustrations by the best artists 
and engravers, bringing the work down to the pre- 
sent time. The entire edition of this work is strictly 
limited to 1,000 numbered and 26 lettered copies, of 
which 260 oogne have been sold to supply the Eng- 
lish market. 1 vol. large quarto, about 100 illustra- 
tions, and a quantity of blanks and guards for 
mounting proofs illustrative of the subject; half 
Roxburgh, gilt top, $7 50. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 








FRENCH OR GERMAN. 
IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


‘ 7 9 ° 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meister- 
schaft System, 

Learn to speak fluently either French or German, for 
the nominal price of $5. 

All subscribers—$5 for each language—become actu- 
ally pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, 
and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties 
which may occur. 

Specimen copy, French or German, 25 cents. 

Says the Nationa, New York: “ This is without doubt 
the best system ever devised for learning to speak a 
foreign language tn a short time.” 

ce Send $5 for full subscription, with privilege of 
am ail your exercises corrected and questions an- 
swered, 





ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
290-305 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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See 


The Nation. 
BEAUTIF Ad P 


GIF T-BOOKS, 


WITH 
GuSsTAVE Dore’s SuPERB ILLUsS- 
TRATIONS. 


Dante's [nferno. 


Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
M.A., from the original of Dante Alighieri, 
and illustrated with portrait and 75 full- 
page woodcuts, from the original designs by 
Gustave Doré, with Criticaland Explanatory 
Notes, Life of Dante, and Chronology. In 
1 large folio volume, bound in extra cloth, 
full gilt, price $6 ; in full morocco, gilt, $10. 

‘* That his drawings (Doré’s) are works of art, 
many of them masterpieces ; that every object 
in each picture is made to contribute to the 
story ina remarkable degree, are well-known 
facts, everywhere accepted.”—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. 


With 50 full-page woodcuts, from the origi- 
nal designs by Gustave Doré. In 1 large, 
elegant folio volume, bound in extra cloth, 
full gilt, price $6 ; full morocco, gilt, $10. 


“The most splendid book of the season.”—II- 
lustrated London News, 


The Bible Gallery. 


Containing a selection of One Hundred of the 
finest drawings of Gustave Doré, with de- 
scriptive letterpress by T. R. Chambers, 
D.D. In 1 large folio vol, extra cloth, full 
gilt, price $6 ; full morocco, gilt, $10. 


‘* Of all attempts to illustrate the narrative of 
the Scriptures, the great French artist has proved 
the most acceptable. These powerful engrav- 
ings make a superb volume, and their usefulness 
and beauty are enhanced by carefully prepared 
descriptive matter.”—The Chicago Times. 


Send for complete Catalogue of our elegant 
Books for Holiday Gifts, ranging in price from 
$1 to $150. Now ready, and sent free on appli- 
cation. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


WEEKLY PAMPHLET OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
No. 1. “The Golden Net.” No.2. ‘*They Have their 
o. 4 o ” 


“Reward.” No. 3. “The Personal Influence of God. 


No. 4. “ The i of Spiritual Growth.” Sold by 
Booksellers and Newsdealers. Single Copies, 7 cents, 

For Yearly Subscription, $2; to Cle en and Theo- 
logical Students, $1 70 ; address the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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Quintus Claudius 


A Romance of Imperial Rome. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


ERNST ECKSTEIN. 





“Anew Romance of Ancient Times! The success 
of Ernst Eckstein’s new novel, ‘ Quintus Claudius,’ 
which recently appeared in Vienna, may fairly be 
calied phenomenal ; critics and the public unite in 
praising the work.’’—Grazer Morgenpost. 

** Quintus Claudius’ is a finished work of art, 
a literary production teeming with instruction and 
interest, tull of plastic forms, and rich in the most 
dramatic changes of mood.’’—Pester Lloyd. 





Two vols., paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 75. 





WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 
No. 11 Murray Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Best Books for Girls. 
STIX GIRLS. 


A charming book, by Fannie Belle Irving. Beautifully 
illustrated. Taken altogether, this is one of the best 
books for ea which has been brought out for years. 
Price, $1 50. 

“Its sweetness, purity, anc naturalness should make 
s os — ie of the books which ‘ will sell and 
ve.’ "—Revieuw. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS 
ABROAD. 


The Vacation Rambles of three college girls on a Euro- 
pean trip. By Lizzie W. Champney. With nearly 
150 illustrations. i vol. small 4to, illuminated board 
covers and linings, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. From the Norman Con- 
quest. Founded on Strickland’s ‘Queens of Eng- 
nd.’ osalie Kaufman. Fully illustrated. 1 
vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


Soule's Synonymes. 
THE BEST DICTIONARY OF 


SYNONOMOUS or PARALLEL 
EXPRESSIONS. 





Cloth, $2; half-calf, $3 50, 





PUBLISHED BY 


SOULE & BUGBEE, 
37 Court Street, Boston. 
t#™ Send for descriptive circular, 


Seog Sages" THE 


Chmatic Changes of Later 
Geological Times : 





A Discussion based on Observations in 
the Cordilleras of North America. 


By J. D. WHITNEY. 


Now ready. 4to, pp. xiv and 394. Price, in 
paper cover, $3. 





‘FOR SALE BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


; PR ka oe 7ED fae TOGRAPHS 
Oo 2 ond MO — ORKS of ART, embracing 


re ‘am pain 
architecture, etc. cabinet 50 doz. 
Rent sear for catalogue and supplement of 8760 
P. Soule), Publishers, 388 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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